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POPULAR TALES. 


AN EVENT IN THE LIFE OF A DENTIST. 
BY JAMES HALL. 


I am not aware whether the following story has been told before ; 
nor isit any matter—if it hes, my rekauon will have theeffect of cor- 
roborating evidence, and if it his not, it will possess the merit of no 
velty. The circumstance wh ‘h led to adevelopment of the whole 
affair, occurred in the shop of a respe*table milliner in the village of 
R The worthy proprietor of this rural emporium of fashions, 
a maiden lady of fifty, stood behind the counter, as gay as a May 
morning, and as neat as if she had just stepped out of one of her 
own bandboxes. On the opposite side was a grave, muldle-aged 
gentleman, who might have been buying a bonnet for his wile, or 
paying for finery for his daughters. His countenance was shrewd, 
though benevolent, and his appearance that of a professional man 
who was thriving in business. He was about to leave the shop, 
when a young girl who stepped in attracted his attention, and with- 
out seeming to notice her, he lingered, leaning upon the counter, and 
apparently absorbed in reading a newspaper. She was delivering 
some beautiful specimens of needle-work. While the milliner exa- 
mined the patterns, the gentleman stood in a situation to have a 
full view of the face of the fair stranger, and was struck with its 
extraordinary beauty. Not only were the features and expression 
pleasing, and the complexion fine, but the rich glow of the check, 
the softness and intelligence of the clear blue eye, and the youthful 
brilliancy of the whole countenance, pointed out this young female 
as the possessor of more than ordinary attractions. But he was 
most surprised at the evidence of extreme poverty exhibited in the 
transaction before him. She was disposing of work, for a mere pit- 
tance, which must have cost her immense labor, and which showed 





accomplisiments, such as the “laboring poor’ do not ordinarily 
possess. Her own dress, though perfectly neat, and managed with 
care, wes worn and faded, and entirely destitute of ornament. 
Every indication, except such as her face and form afforded, an- 
nounced her to belong to the humblest rank of life, and to be then 
enduring the extreme of poverty. But what most particularly at- 
tracted his attention were her fine teeth, the most beautiful he had 
ever seen; her coral lips, and a smile so engaging as even to give 
dignity and sweetness to the petty transaction, in which she seemed 
to be so unsuitably employed. 

The stranger, who evidently had some purpose in view in thus 
watching the motions of the young girl, seemed to be much embar- 
rassed, and as she lightly tripped away, after disposing of her wares, 
it was with an air of respect, and some hesitation, that he followed 
her to the door and gently laid his finger on her shoulder. She 
turned hastily, and slightly curtsied; ablush suffused her cheek, but 
her calm eye met that of the stranger, with a glance that announced 
the self-possession of one accustomed to the world. He paused, as 
if uncertain whether to proceed ; but he was a man not easily to be 
balked, and, assuming a familiar tone, which his own age, and the 
youth, as well as the extreme indigence of the person before him 
seemed to justify, said, 

** My pretty girl, have you nothing more to gel! ?”’ 

“ Nothing more, sir.”’ 

“You do not know how rich you are,” continued the stranger, 
“Jet me make your fortune by purchasiig some of your teeth.” 

The young female recollected that her dress was of the coarsest 
kind; yet she felt offended at the familiarity of the stranger's man 
ner, as well as at a proposition which seemed to be intended as an 
unfeeling jest, and was about to pass on, when the stranger added, 

“Tam quite in earnest, and would most gladly be the purchaser.” 

“Indeed !” replied the girl, “ I cannot imagine, sir, why you should 
wish to purchase my teeth.” 

“Ii Tam willing to give you your own price,” said the stranger, 
very good humoredly, “it is not important for you to know my rea 
sons.” 

he girl looked in the man's face, astonished at the oddness of his 
proposal. He was a person of respectable appearance, whose pre- 
possessing countenance seemed to assure her, that he would not 
sport with the feelings of the unfortunate. 

“I am in very serious earnest,” he repeated, “ for two of your 
lower fore-teeth, I will give you a price far beyond their actual 
value.” 

“That you are not jesting I am bound to believe,” replied the 
girl, “since you say so; I am only surprised at the novelty of the 
4 ffer.”” 

“Perhaps you think it would be more natural to di 
whole set together, with yourself into the bargain,” said th 

ly 
To his surprise, the young female made no reply; her unaltered 


spose of the 
stranger, 








joking 





features and calm eye seemed to say that she did not consider her- | 


self the fit subject of a jest, and had no reply to make to such ill- 
tmed pleasantry. 

The stranger saw his mistake, and regretted his unintentional 
rudeness. He had touched the feelings of a sensitive heart. ‘‘ Par- 
don me,” said he, “J meant no offence. To convince you of ms 


sincerity, I will tell you why I wish to make this purchase. Iam a 
dentist, and reside ina neighboring town. A patient of mine, a lady 
who is wealthy and handsome, but not quite so young as you are, 
has had the misfortune to lose two of her fore-teeth. She isincon- 
solable, and will not agree to have them replaced, except from the 
mouth of a young, healthy, handsome girl. Such are my imstruc- 
tions. None but the most beautiful teeth will be accepted. Yours 
are just the thing, and I am authorised to offer you five iundred 
dollars for two such as I shall select.” The young female's surprise 
- had kept her silent when she first heard this singular proposal; she 
smiled when it was seriously persisted in; but at last, when the pos 
sibility that she might accept it occurred to her, a cold chill ran 
through her frame, and pointing out her door to the dentist, she 


requested him to call upon her in half an hour, and hastily retired 





As the reader feels, no doubt, a laudable curiosity to be introduced 
to all the persons concerned in the interesting catastrophe which 1s 
to follow, I etal! now present them separately to his notice. The 
first in point of importance, is a certain Mrs. Plowerby, who, when 
I can first recollect her, was a middle-aged widow lady, but who 
would have beer very much offended to have had that description 
applied to her, even twenty years afterwe She had been—some 
time or other, but I know not when—thought very handsome ; and 
she thought herself quite as beautiful as ever. She had a fine walk, 
a stately air, and dressed in the extreme of every fashion. We used 
to call her Madame Flowerby, and the boys sometimes nicknamed 
her “ my lady”—epithets which incensed her greatly, inasmuch as 
she supposed that they had some allusions to her age, when in fact 
they were given in reference to her pride. Had she known this, it 
would have satisfied her; because, although people are ashamed of 
being old, few think it a disgrace to be proud or childish. The fact 
is, that Mrs. Flowerby was really avery genteel, and a very respec 
rpose; tor she was 





table woman, to look at—but not for any other | 
not overstocked with either good sense or good nature, nor do I 
» valuable quality that she had, except to dress re- 
I shall never forget how 





know of a sing 
markably well, and to give famous parties 
she used to toss her head when she came in contact with vulgar peo- 
ple, by which she meant every body that did not visit at her house ; 
nor how sweetly she smiled upon those who approached her with 
proper respect, and under a due sense of her supenor pertections 
One of the best things she had was a fine set of teeth, and of all her 
possessions there was nothing upon which she placed so proper an 
estimate; every body admired her teeth, and she not only admured 
them herself, but, with a laudable public spint, displayed them to the 
world upon all occasions. It is not to be w mdered at, therefore, 
that when two of those teeth, occupying a conspicuous post in th 
front, just between Mrs. Flowerby’s ruby lips, and i the very cen 
tre of her smile, were accidentally destroyed, she was inconsolable. 
After mourning over her mssfortune for several days, she bethought 
herself of an expert dentist in the neighborhood, who had recently 
acquired celebrity by his success in his vocation. The dentist dis- 
played before her a number of the best shaped and whitest subsu 
tutes mm his possession. 

“There, madam, is a beautiful one; it is ivory, but I cannot vouch 
that it will retain its colour.’ 

“That will never do, then; the colour must be exact 
not be detected in this matter for th ; 

“ It would certainly be very unpleasant.” 
| “Qh shocking! I had rather have any thing else said of me, than 

hat I showed false tecth, My poor dear teeth! they were so 
beauti ul.” 

“There are some handsome ones, ma’am, and th 
Nothing can be more natural.’ 


T would 


world 


brihaney will 

stand the touch of tume. 
“Oh, these are beauties! 
“ Of the tooth of a hippopotamus 

o—what did you say, sir? 

rreat sea monster.’ 


what are they made of?” 





potamus, ma'am; a 
ible! do you suppose, sir, that I would ever have in my 
| mouth the fang of a ternble sea monster, that had crushed shoals 
' of raw, lire fish, in his voracious jaw!" 

“ Here, ma’am,” continned the dentist, very coolly handing over 
another pair, “ are two of the handsomest I have ever seen. Your 
own were scarcely more beautiful.” 

“These are darlings, indeed! so delicate! of such exquisite white 
ness! What are these made of 7” 

“They are real; I took them from the mouth of a negro boy.” 


! to think of putting the teeth of a 





“ Oh, you inhuman creatu 








negro into the mouth of a lady—that is worse than the hippo—the 
dreadful sea monster you spoke of.” 
“Then, ma’am, I know net how to please you.” 
“ Sir, 1 must be pleased! I ask no favours. Iam able to pay for 
| what I set my heart upon.” 
So they went on; until the conference ended in the lady's issuin 
the instructions, which we have already heard announced froin thy 
| lips of the dentist. 
| Our next portrait shall be that of the heroine 
had passed away, since the brightest star in our constellation of vil- 
| lage beauty was Louisa Hutchinson. Her form was fine, and no 
" one ever behcld her face without being etruck with itsbeauty. The 


But afew monthe 


grace and loveliness of her appearance were exquisite. The blended 
dignity and sweetness of her manner were unrivalled. Her mind 
was vigorous and sprightly, her wit playful, and her conversation 
highly attractive. Above all there was a joyousness, an air of cheste 
hilarity, that was particularly engaging, and won the involuntary 
homage of all who approached her. She was joy personified. To 
beliold her smile, and not to feel its power, was impossible. Her 
eye, her cheek, her lip, all smiled in unison, asif the stream of intel- 
lectual gladness overtlowed its fountain, and beamed from every 
feature. Do I dream when I paint berthus? Far from it. Such 
was Lowsa when I knew her first; when her voice was music, and 
her touch enchantment; when she was the luminary about whom 
all lesser lights revolved ; when she warmed and animated all. She 





was the de//e. To adimre her was the criterion of taste; to follow, 
to love, to pay her homage, was the common fate of the village 
youth; and no one was properly graduated in the school of fashion, 
who had not duly enrolled hunself among the number who were 
vanquished by her fascinations. If such was the beautiful reality, 
as pictured to the eye of an unimpassioned observer, who shall de- 
scribe the lovely vision that was imprinted on the heart of a devoted 
and favoured lover? No tongue can speak, nor does it enter into 
the heart of man to conceive—unless he be an accepted lover—how 
the soul clings, and doats, and revels in such a passion, for so 


bright an objet! Not every heart has the capacity to enjoy such 


fulness of bliss. There was one who did feel, and was worthy 
to enjoy it, and of him we shall speak hereafter 
Louisa had lost her mother, and her father was old. He had been 


m good circumstances; bn 


t age and misfortune had combined to re- 
duce him to the most hopeless poverty Ilis exact situation was 
for a long while concealed from the publ Few were a quainted 


with the true situation of his affairs 








H+ had retired from businesa, 
had no visible income, and was too infirm to make any personal ex- 
ertions to support histamily. Yet there was adecent appearance of 
comfort about his littl mansion, which precluded the idea of abse- 
lute want Lowsa was always plainly, but neatly attor: 1; and so 
much did the simple style of her dress add to her native graces, that 


many who knew the deheacy of her taste, supposed that she had 


adopted this mode of dress from choice, and even from a refinement 
of coquetry. Her little partour was the scene of cheerfulness, By- 
and-by things beganto change; one article of furniture after another 
disappeared; Lowsa joined the parties of her companions jeas fro- 
quently; and those who called, were often refused admitiance, under 
the plea that Miss Hutchinson was engaged, or indisposed. At 
last, her only servant was dismissed, and the truth was no longer 
dissembled, that Louisa was not only the nurse of her aged parent, 
but laboured might and day to procure for him the common necessa 
She was not ashamed of these employments, nor did 
any think thom disgraceful; on the contrary, the number of her 
frends and admurers increased with this new display of the loveliness 
of her character. Sh 


ment and pride of the village. Happily there i, as yet, in our coun 


res Of life 


continued to be the queen of hearts, the orna 


try, but little of the miserable pride of aristocracy; and an aeccom- 
plished woman is not spurned from society, because necessity obliges 

s of life, and the pride 
and stay of those who depend on her exertions. Many of Louisa's 
fnends kindly offered their assistance and her young companions 
would often ad her in the needie-work by which sl 


her to become an active agent in the busine 


1 she gained a live 


lihood. It is even asserted, by those who pretend to know all about 
such matters, that her opportumues for entering mto the blessed 
state of matrimony increased with her misfortunes, and that there 
was no day in her lie, in whoch 1 proudest youth in the town 


would not have been happy to lead hor to the altar. But her heart 





was pledged, and she was of too noble a nature to purchase affluence 
by the sacrifice of its best aflections. The supplies of friendship 
were scanty, and soon exhaus‘od Charity, in its best form, affords 


but a miserable rehef. Its fountains are meagre and unsteady. Un 


der its kindest aspect it brings a distressing sense of dependence 





Louisa’s father was a weak and proud man, in whose mind the de 

crepitude of age had destroyed all the firmness of manhood, while 
its fuubles remained unchanged She refused, therefore, the assiat- 
ance of some from delicacy, and of others from the fear of offending 
her father; some of her frends marned, and left the village; others 
became reduced bke herseif, until at last her solitary hours were 
spent ve, and her table supported solely by the labour of her 


own hands. She had one fnend, who forsook her not: she had a 


conscwence void of offence, a meek and firm reliance in the Re 
deemer, and an unshaken fiuth, that He who tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb, would not forsake the orphan gurl who watched 





over the bed of adying ren’ 
Louisa had an accepted lover, who was worthy of her affection ; 
but he knew little of the real state of her affairs. He was aware 


that her father was poor, but not that he wasin want. He well 
knew that she had nothing to bestow but herself. He had been ab- 
sent from the village for several years, in the service of a me rehant, 
at a distant ety, and only saw Louisa in the short vieits that he 
was occasionally allowed to make. He too, was indigent, and their 
marnage depended on the contingency of his becoming established 
in business. This was another motive inducing Louisa to withdraw 
from public notace, to conceal her extreme penury. and wo reject, ra 
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ther than solicit, assistance. She was unwilling that her lover 
should know that she was labouring for a subsistence; not because 
she feared that it would degrade her in his eyes, for she knew that he 
had too much good sense to indulge such feelings; but she could not 
consent to wound his sensibility, or to place him and herself in so 
awkward a situation as a knowledge of these facts would have un- 
posed. 

Mr. Hutchinson became seriously ill. So long as he had laboured 
only under the ordinary weakness of old age, she could sit by him 
and work; but now he was confined to bed, and her whole time 
was consumed in the necessary care of the invalid. A physician 
was called in; wine and other expensive articles had to be pur- 
chased; poor Louisa found herself surrounded by wants and difficul- 
es too great for all her exertions; and her courage began to sink, 
“when her parent asked for refreshments which she could not give 
him, and, in the petulance of his dotage, reproached her for negli- 
gence of his wants. Still, although a tear sometimes stole down her 
cheek, her step was firm, and her face serene; she uttered no com- 
plaint, but bent her knee in prayer, bowed her heart in submission, 
and felt that peace which the world cannot give nor take away. 

Such was her situation, when she had gone to the milliner, as she 
feared, for the last time; for she knew not how to get materials, or 
w find time, for a new eflort. When she returned home, she retired 
to her own room, and sunk down in an agony of grief. The gra 
dual but heavy pressure of poverty, the long days of labour and the 
long nights of watching, the solicitude of filial affection, the pang ot 
“ hope deferred,” and all her other afflictions, she had borne with a 
woman's fortitude, fur they were woman's peculiar trials, and thou- 
sands of her sex have borne them without a murmur. But when 
relief, and even affluence, appeared within her grasp, on the one 
band, and the sacrifice by which that relief was to be purchased, 
presented itself on the other, all her sensibilities were at once 
awakened. Her beauty had been that possession which the world 
had most admired ; it had procured her homage and adulation, and 
given her the sway of all the hearts around her. Had she not prized 
it herself, she would have been more, or less, than human, She 
thought of him who had garnered up his hopes in her affection; she 
knew not what portion of the devoted and faithful love of Kdward 
Linton she owed to her personal charms, nor how that aflection 
might change, could he behold her disfigured, and shorn of her 
beauty. She thought of her suffering parent, and, with that courage 
which had heretofore marked all her conduct, determined on the 
sacrifice. 

At the expiration of the half hw ur, the dentist repaired to the mise- 
table abode of the unhappy girl. It was small, but had once been a 
comfortable residence; it was now dilapidated and disfurnished. 
Louisa received him with calm politeness, and directed him to pro- 
eecd at once to the operation. He paused, and then slowly counted 
down the stipulated sum. Finding that no objection was made, he 
proceeded to extract two of her finest teeth, and then withdrew 
Louisa’s first emotion was thankfulness for the seasonable relief, and 
jey and pride that she could now soothe the dying pillow ofa parent. 
For the present, her cares admitted no other thought. Her father 
was rapidly declining. As he summoned his strength for the last 
struggle, he seemed to be favoured with that strong gleam of intellee- 
tual light, which sometimes glows over the departing soul, as the 
beams of the setting sun burst forth before the evening closes, He 
felt and acknowledged the sacnfices and cares of his daughter, 
thanked and blessed her for al! her kindness, and breathed his last in 
peace of mind. 

We have explained how Louisa became gradually estranged from 
her friends, and had been left to struggle alone against her afflictions. 
The news of her father’s death drew her former aequaintance to the 
house of sorrow, and they were shocked at the full discovery of her 
gituation and sufferings. Every office of kindness was cheerfully 
performed ; Louisa was taken to the house of a trend, where, sus- 
tained no longer by those feelings which had heretofore supported 
ber, she sunk under a violent attack of fever. In her dreams of de- 
lirium she thought only of Edward Linton, her napassioned adnurer, 
whose love had been her pride, and whose constancy had formed one 
of her greatest consolations. Her diseased imagination pictured hun 
ripened into maturer manhood, msen from indigence to prosperity, 
and grown callous to the love of his youth. As she slowly regained 
her health and vigour of mind, this fearful dream still preyed upon 
her spirits ; and when she contemplated her faded features, and the 
ead ravages made in her beauty, by the sacrifice she had so nobly 
made to filial duty, her pride induced her to determine to release him 
from his engagements. She wrote him a feeling and delicate letter, 
in which, after alluding to the recent loss of her parent, she assured 
him that her own circumstances were so changed as to render their 
anion impossible, conjuring him neither to answer her letter, nor to 
geek an interview which could only be painful to both. Thus was a 


noble-minded girl, whose whole life had beena continual sacrifice of | 


feeling to duty, misled, by the pride of beauty, into an act which she 
believed to be disinterested, but which in truth was unjust. 

Edward was a man of strong mind and generous feelings. His 
first impulse was to hasten to Louisa, for his heart was wrung, and 
his long cherished hopes blasted, by her letter. But he, too, was 
proud, and acted on the same principle which had governed her, 
He was poor, and she was, as he supposed, still (he pride of the rvil- 
lage. He had nothing to offer but himself, while Aer charms might 
enable her to match herself with the wealthiest, or the most ho- 
nourable. Had he been neh, he would have eagerly sought an ex- 
planation, but poor as he was, he only wept over Louisa’s letter, 
and determined tosubmit. In another week he was on his way to 
Europe, as supercargo of a fine ship. His voyage was quick and 
prosperous. ‘The war between Great Britain and the United States, 
which broke out after he sailed, enabled him to sell his cargo at an 
advance far beyond the most sanguine hopes of his owners. His 
homeward voyage was short, and already the shores of his native 
jand were in sight, when he was captured by a British cruiser. A 
prize master was placed on board, and the ship ordered to Halifax. 
Three days after, by a bold and well-concerted plan, he rose with 


|| his own men upon the prize crew, obtained the mastery over them, 
and carried the ship safely into New-York. 

His good conduct was munificently rewarded by the owners, and 
he found himself in easy circumstances. 

Two years afterwards, as Dr. Nippers, the dentist, sat one plea- 
sant evening at his door, patting the curly head ofa little urchin who 
climbed on his knee, a handsome carriage drove up, and a lady, 
richly, but not gaudily dressed, alighted. She was shown in due 
form into the doctor's study, the operating chair was wheeled out 
into the middle of the floor, and the worthy dentist stood ready to 
obey the commands of his fair visiter, whose surpassing beauty and 
graceful carriage struck him with the same awe which would have 
been produced by the advent of a supernatural! being. 

“ Have I the pleasure of secing Dr. Nippers?"" inquired the lady 

“That is my name, ma’am, at your service,” replied the dentist, 
bowing obseqiously, but so awkwardly as to upset half a dozen 
phials, 

“T have heard much of your great skill as a dentist.” 

“ My fame, ma’am,” regoined the dentist modestly, “ is perhaps 
greater than my merits; though I flatter myself that I have been 
of some service to the afflicted, in my line.” 

“Do you recollect having purchased a pair of teeth from a poor 
girl, a fe@ years ago, for a large sum of money ?” 

“Oh, very well, very well—that affair has been on my conscience 
ever since. The poor girl was suffering under some strange afllic- 
tion, andI have a thousand times reflected on myself, for not giving 
her the money, and putting a couple of shark’s fangs into old Ma- 
dame Flowerby's mouth, Poor thing! I feared the loss of her teeth 
unsettled her intellects.” 

“Why do you think so?’ 

“She shortly after left the village very suddenly, and I then 
learned to my sorrow, that instead ef practising upon an humble 
girl, to whom the money would have been a sufficient compensation, 
I had by mistake robbed an accomplished young lady of one of her 
chief ornaments. Some time after, ] heard that she was teaching 
-; there I followed her, determined to make all the 
Sut the very day before I arrived there, a 
young gentleman came and carried her off ——” 

“And marred her in spite of her teeth?” inquired the lady, 
archily. 

“T suppose so,”’ replied the dentist, too unsuspicious in his nature 
to recognize the vicum of his pudlikens in the lady before him. 

“Tam that lady,” rejoined his visiter, “ and I have come to re- 
store your money, and beg you to replace my teeth.” 

* Most cheertully! here they are, the identical teeth. Madam 
Flowerby changed her mind about them ten times in one week—in 
the next week she died. I kept them as models, and beautiful ones 
they are.” 

The lady then rose, and after informing him where she lodged, 
desired hun to call the next day and inquire for Mrs. Linton. 


school in ee 
reparation in my power. 
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THE WRITINGS OF MRS. S. LOVISA P. SMITA. 

Iw travelling over a country, whatever the observer may discover 
worthy of admiration; whatever the careful painter may transfer 
to his sketch-book, there will still remaim unperceived, much of in- 
terest and bewuty—many a pretty view, many a half-hidden stream, 


many a modest flower. Some will be overlooked, even in conse- 
| quence of their unobtrusiveness. Of a similar description is the little 


We 


shall at once secure the favourable prepossessions of the good-na- 


volume from which we now propose to submit a few extracts 


tured reader, unacquainted with the work, by stating that it is the 
production of # young lady, and that many of the pieces contained 
Their ind 





im it, were written at the early age of seventeen 
will receive an additional and very mournful impulse, when they 


learn that the heart which so early beg in to stir with poetic aspira- 


| tions, is in a premature grave. We experience an increased regret at 


| origi- 


the loss sustained by her friends, from the fact, that severa 


nal and exceedingly meritorious poetical sketches, from her hand, | 


have been communicated to the public, since her death, through the 


columns of this journal; and we have learned, from private sources, 


facts respecting her hfe, mind, disposition, and character, calenia- 


ted to heighten the interest naturally inspired by her writings 


lera- 


Among others, it is said, that most of the poems under consic 
tion, (and they are between seventy and eighty in number,) were 
composed in an almost incredibly brief period of time 

The severe critic would, perhaps, detect in the work a too undis- 
guised admiration of Mrs. Hemans's school of poetry, which, howe- 


ver strikingly beautiful in many respects, loses force and effect in all 


resemblances. The subjects, for example, are often not free from | 


affectation. ‘The last sleep of the beautiful,” The harp of the 


desert,” ** The spell broken,” “The crewless bark.” These may be 
termed rather fantastic. They who originated the style, evidently 
thought that poetry had been driven from the haunts of common 
human things, and was forced to take refuge upon high peaks and 
| cloudy eminences above real life. There indeed she may glitter in 
| the eye, but seldom touch the heart. Dramatic effect may be too 
| much studied, as well as too little. Even in portraits we see the 
consequences The artist will not take you as you are; he must 
have attitude. He brushes back your hair, bends your arm over 
| the table, gives you a bold look, and, in short, studies out some- 
thing unnatural, by which he may attract attention. This charge is 
not advanced, by any means, against the present writer; she does 
{ not deserve it; but she betrays, as we said, an admiration of the 


| school of rapid, superticial sketching, not unpardonable in youth, and 


' wishes to see the jewel 


= 7 


which her own excellent taste had already taught her carefully to 
restrain. We will submit an example of this, in order to warn 
other young writers not to be led away by its specious glitter, and 
(to use an apt term of Byron's) its ‘fatal facility.” It wants na- 
ture. It wants simplicity. There is about it a certain air of art- 
lessness, but that is affectation, just as we see, sometimes, a giddy 
belle fall into an unguarded attitude, which has probably been 
perfected before a looking-glass 
THE MOTHER'S MONUMENT? 


It was of pure white marble! 

Beautiful it rose 

Where moonlight lay in waves around. 

Trees o’erhung it, and flowers were lying 

On its sculptured beauty. Their fresh hue 

Told, those who strew’d them, were but lately gone 
From her, whose days and sorrows number'd, 

Slept in quietness below. 


A fairer thing, 
Than flowers or marble, held me moveless: 
A spring of human beauty shaded fearfully. 
A young, fair child lay on the dewy grass 
And bound in seeming slumber—such 
As falls on weary lids when dayis o'er. 
Evening airs blew the soft ringlets 
O'er the lighted marble, where enshrined 
Lay all her young heart's treasure. 
Some large tears stood on the infant cheek 
Tears, the dim eye had shed at closing. 
Poor innocent! she had wander'd there 
Seeking the spot, where they had lain her mother. 
She could not feel, the sleep they told her of 
Was not for waking—and gently sought 
To watch the waking hour. 


Oh, but little 
Knows the young, sweet bud, of death 
Thet takes the blossom from its weariness. 
Litde dreams how gladly aching hearts 
Worn out with sorrow—gniefs unseen, unknown 
Can lay their cares in that dim resting place, 
With hope of waking where the stars shine free. 
The light childhood's dreams were sadly dimm’d 
Knew it of future hours, 
And gniefs that sear the heart 
Gitted with years of knowledge. 


The voung sleeper 
Bent as a lily o'er the place of death, 
So light, so delicate that slumber lay— 
A spell was o'er her that I fear'd to break. 
She had call'd on her dear name, so cherished, 
Had watched through weary hours her waking, 
Then bowed her infant head in bitterness, 
And death from sleep had gently taken her; 
Yes death it was that found her 
Mid the wreaths around her mother’s tomb, 
In his own silent place. 


Holy were the moonbeams round thee, 

Beautiful treasure for the far-off world! 
The bright stars smiled 

On the pure off ring for their sinless home 

The dews of heaven in fragrance bath'd it; 

Gnef was deep in human bosoms 

When they saw thee thus, fair one! 

But éhou wert saved its thousand pangs. 


The friends of this estimable lady will pardon us for a brief 
It will give new weight to our admiration, and 
and the volume contains ample 


criticism of this 
be a pledge of the sincerity of it; 
materials to bear it successfully on against the force of many more 
1 reality it possesses. We have to complain of this 
Let us see what it says. 


1 


blemishes than 
little poem, then, that 2 is not natural 
The monument rose where * moonlight lay in waves.” (‘There is @ 
fault in the syntax of the last sentence of the verse.) The epee 
tator is held “* moveless” by a fairer thing, &e. ‘The word, move 
less, 1s affected, nor does it convey the meaning evidently intended 
Movceless means that which cannot be moved. A mowntarn is move- 
less ; motioniess is the werd, meaning * wanting motion—at rest.* 
The idea of a child ignorant of death, yet going to its mother’s 
grave, and dving there for grief, is forced. There is, nevertheless, 
a certain beauty shed over the piece, which redeems it, in a mea- 
sure, and makes one regret that its merit should not be mere set of 
by simplicity ; just as a lovely face and head, though decorated 
profusely and in bad taste, are still lovely ; and the observer only 
and braids cast aside, the piled curls die 





missed, and nature left more at ease to make her own unassisted 
way to the heart. This is pretty much all the censure we can ad- 
vance against Mrs. Smith's pleasing and pretty sketches. During 
ly impelled to praise thaw te 





their perusal we were more freque 
conde..in, and we hasten to point out a few of its beauties 
Here is a well-turned verse, addressed to our friend Wille 


I'm but an humble worshipper 
At gene’ lighted shrine, 
Who love to wander in the rays 
That from her temple shine; 
And when they bnvhtly beam, as those 
From out thy radiant song, 
I long to catch the light that glowa 
And join the gifted throng. 
But woman's lot was ne'er to naa 
Her gift of mind neglected lies. 
We render an unfeigned tribute of praise to these lies 
A FATHER'S FAREWELL. 
Farewell, my boy—the hour has come 
That calls thee from a blissful home, 
To meet a world, whose ready frown, 
Sinks many a manly spirit down; 
As yet unlearned to rise above 
Its fickle heat and fickle love, 
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To doubt its seeming smile and wear i the secular employment which has fallen to his destiny. If he love | for the sake of the happy day which comes after.” Thursday eve 
An armour in its tainted air. i his labour, he braces himself for the struggle with the buoyant satis- || ing is a space of time which people spend any way: itis an evening 
And stormy hours that come to all } faction of a warrior, who puts on his armour in the full expectation || of no character. People are now beginning to feel a serene indiffer- 
May on thy untried spirit fall, || of conquest. He looks forward upon the six coming days, as the | ence about things. The week is pretty well through. We'll see 
But there’s a nobleness of mind, ') farmer glances over the extensive field of ripening grain, which he is || about any thing of importance on Monday or Tuesday next. “Joha 
That sorrow’s chain can never bind; ! about to make his own; it is all the better that the time is long, as, | you need not post up that ledger for a day or two yet. If any body 
And there's a strength in virtue’s spell, | in the other case, it isall the better that the field is large. At ten, as |! calls for me, say I've just gone to take a game at the golf.” ~ 
Trust it my boy !—’'twil guard thee well. |, he tucks up his sleeves to commence his work, it is with a resolute rPRipaY 
= : ‘ ' formality that he does not feel, in such extent on any ether morning ea 
tialicicwateeen j) And in he plunges into his sea of toils, ether loving them for their y, however, is a day of decided character. The weck is now 
bd ¢ Cd own sake, or closing his eyes to their irksomeness. In the case of |) Wearing towards a close. We must attend, no doubt, to business, 


The gift of genius—that strong fire, 
Which will live on—though stars expire, 
And stil! will raise her votaries high, 
With names too hallow’'d e’er to die; 
But never let that gift mislead, 

Or teach thee the vain sophist’s creed ; } 
The pride of talent ne'er should swell 
A human bosom—lIt should dwell 
And still grow on—but never let 

It lead thy spirit to forget 

Who gave the gift of hidden fire, 

And as He gave, will much requira 


! him who does not love his task, then Monday is, indeed, an unhappy 
day, though it is still possible to get over a good deal of its infelieity 
by exerting a dogged resolution. There is no class of individuals who 
are more liable to feel the horrors of Monday than the poor sehool- 
boys. In their case, the vacation of Saturday and Sunday has pro- 
duced a considerable derangement of ideas: it has taught them the 
sweets of idleness. The habit of going monotonously on with their 
school duties has been partially disturbed. Their lessons, also, though 
sure to have been learnt on the Sunday evening, instead of Saturday, 


are invariably less perfectly learned than on any otherday. Hence 
on no morning do the unfortunate wretches crawl so unwillingly to 
The world has siren voices—they school as on this mornmg. So far as my recollection serves me, 
Will strive to lure thee far away, &c. * Monday always scemed to bring a colder, rawer, and every way less 
comfortable morning than any other day. The school looked still 
rr se : A, ; P able | g 
* The Gift” is really sweet and pretty. Here are the closing ore of a Tartarus than usual, and the master always seemed a 


VeTSER ; good deal less gentle of aspect) Our raves, which had all been par- 
It was not the page, all nchly stored, tially cicatrized during the joyous relaxation of Saturday, and the 
With thoughts trom learning’s treasured hoard, ' hardly less pleasant vacuity of Sunday, were torn open with a pain 
With gifts of science and wisdom fill'd, pro oF reek, to their progress towards a cure, and, like galled horses | 
Or dew from the poet's mind distill’d, in the first few mules of a journey, we felt the whole forenoon more 


intolerable than perhaps any other two days. T have known school: 
boys who were so deeply impressed with the horrors of Monday 
morning, and the dread of what was to ensue from unconned les- 
sons, and questions which they could neither answer nor understand, 
that, even in advanced life, they continued to experience a gloomy 
feeling dunng the early part of Monday, and, to use their own phrase, 
never felt altogether safe ull after one o'clock in the day. Monday 
is perhaps the busiest day of the whole week. There is always an 
accumulation of business, and possibilities of business, during the 


‘They speak to the heart in a voice their own, 
But a voice that knows not love's sweet tone 


“Twas not of things, where artists know 
The light of heaven's own hues to throw, 
Where beautiful tints are softly spread, 

As flowers spring up, ‘neath a fairy’s tread, 
And yet are but lifeless things of art, 

No fitting gift for the feeling heart. 


*Twas a soft, sweet lock of shining harr, previous days, which is wrought off on this day. Ut ts a day of 
From the brow, where it slept, like a sunbeam far, tough, unintermitting, substantial business, from end to end, without 
It brought rich feelings, the heart to hold, a “ery-you-merey” in it all. Like a wheel going so fast that the 
A thought of the past, in each wave-like fold, spokes are unobservable, a man works on and on throughout Mon- | 
It came, with a spell by affection given, day with so little idleness, that he hardly knows he ts working, ull 
To tell of links, that should ne'er be nven. surprised by the sound of the dinner-hour, he lifts his half-drowned 


head from his ocean of troubles, and looks round him in amaze at 
what he has gone through. Even on Monday evening, the hard 
1 WOULD NEVER KNEEL. working character of the day is not altogether relaxed. A man would 
scarcely select Monday out of the othe rdavsof the week to indulge m 
a visit to any place of public amusement, or in seeing an assemblage 
of his friends. He goes back to the counting-house or the shop at the 
earliest hour possible, and satisfies himself that all the mamtold bu- 
sinesses of the day are properly seen to and wound up. 


‘The hand of the poet is distinctly perceptible in the folowing 


I would never kneel at a gilded shrine 
To worship the idol gold, 
I would ne’er fetter this heart of mine 
As a thing for fortune sold. 
There are haughty steps, that would walk the globe 
O’er necks of humbler ones, 
I would scorn to bow to their jewell'd robe, 
Or the beam of ther comn-lit suns. 


TUESDAY. 
Tuesday is a half-brother of Monday. We hardly have se much 
to do on this day as un the preceding one, and we are not inclined 
0 do so much ; It isa respectable hard-working day too, but not 


But I'd bow to the light that God has given, just so thorouchly soas Monday. The excessive activity of Monday 
The nobler light ot mind, tells a little upon Tuesday, and, though hardly conscious of it, per 
The only hight, save that ef heav’n haps, we use it partly as a kind of foil to our labours of the preceding 
That should free-will homage find. day. In dignity, Tuesday ts infenorte Monday. It has that inter 


ority in consideration which a second brother has in companson with 
" 3 ; ff the eldest. Monday is a full, complete, independent day, of twenty- 
eriod, and are marked by touches of feeling and poetry four hours, net a moment less. It is good for work from the begin 


The subjoined stanzas appear to have been composed at a late 
i 
ning to the end. But Tuesday is an imperfect day. It is oversha 
dowed and reduced in domain by the umbrageous fulness of Men- 
day ; and we hardly think we are out of the great first day of the 


TO MY YOUNG FRIENDS. 


Afer makiog them wreaths for a dance 


My hands have gather'd the dewy flowers week till we are half-way into the diminutive second. On Tuesday 
And wreath'd your tresses bright, svening, one does not think it just so necessary as on the preceding 
I would that round your coming hours day, to go away and fuss one’s self about business. ' is a good 
They might scatter gems of hght. night for going to the theatre, or having a friend into one's house, 
I would some fairy spell were mine or going a sauntering through the streets. The dav was a kind of 
To circle the far-ott days, broken day at any rate; and so what matters it that we spend the 
That the sun o'er life night ever shine evening rather idly ? 
With its present cheering rays. WEDNFEDAY. 
“Tis little time since my steps with you Wednesday, again, is a complete day of business, but in a mor 
The same bright flow’rets press'd, moderate way than Monday. Starting up from the recreancy of 


The step that is passing quickly now | Tuesday, we resolve to exert ourselves mantully, and see a great 
: many things put to rights. But itis not by any means such a day 
of tucking up of cuffs as Monday. We must not be idle to-day, but 
neither may we put ourselves very much aly 
business on Wednesday; unless, by the way, it be a market-day, as 
often happens; and then, of course, its natural character of a respe 


v altered for the busier 


To a deep and tinal rest 

I would gladly shield you from the ils 
It has been mine to know, 

The bitterness of thought that fills 
Life's jewell’d cup with woe. 


ut No if sist 








table festina-lente business-day is consid 








Away with dreams—I would not cloud Sull, however, though a rather bustling day in this ease, there is no 
The hght of your brilliant smiles, objection to bringing home a country friend toe dinner, and enjoy 
They wil find too soon a shadowy shroud, one’s self with him for the remainder of the evening; in which event 
As ye tread hie s gloomy aisles the relaxation of the latter re makes 1 p for the over-excrtion of the 

I hate these darken'd thoughts o'er things early part of the day; an thus the proper equilibrium ts restor 
All radiant with joy and the day rendered exactly what nature has intended it to be-—a 

But ‘tis suffering deep, and still, that wrings dav of moderate activity. On Wednesday evening, we begin to feel 
Reflection’s dark alloy. that we have got a good way down the inclined plane, or, as a 

D low w 1 i] fa Scotchman would say, the brae of the week; itis begunmng to hay 
nove YOu wen, an inty pray a middle-aged feeling. We have still a good deal to do—we must 


They may be but idle fears, 
That the light spread over the present day, 
May for ever gild your years. 


be very busy to-morrow and on Friday; but, yet, there is certainly 
a good deal of the throng of the week past. 
THURSDAY. 


In closing the book, and dismissing the lamented author, we This feeling increases on Thursday, which is generally a day very 














eannot forbear regretting that so fragrant a flower should be much lhe Wednesday as to its degree of exertion. We now begin 
, } nut n | c ford HISITESS 7“ 

blighted thus prematurely, even before half its leaves were unfolded — t Put Of consice rable and extraordinary p eces ul business till ** the 

+ the ue beginning of the weck”—that is to say, til next Monday; for, as 

— already mentioned, that 1s the day for all great exertions. Wednes 

: day and Thursday are the least conspicuous and nguished days 

SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS, of the week. They are remote from both ends are lost, in a 

manner, in the furba dierum—the crowd of days. A creat deal ot 

- = . === | business of the week, however, is done on Wednesday and Thurs 

THE DAYS OF THE WEES. day. Men are then warm in the harness, and schoolboys too; and 


on they go in their respective duties, in a regular equacvle manner 
with neither a very regretful retrospect to the vacation of last Sun 

Scnvay ta the first day of the week, according to the christian’ day, nor a very solicitous prospect (owards the coming joys of the 
calendar; but, in human feeling, itis the last day, as the Sabbath next. On Thursday niwht, dry land first begins to appear. On thie 
used to be. Monday is, to all intents and purposes, the initial day: evening, as the boy ‘cons hus lesson for the next day, a pleasing idea 
itis the day on wiuch the business of the week commences, while of Saturday comes into his mind. But one day now intervenes be- 
Sunday is the day on which that business terminates, as it ought to tween him and play. He looks over Fnday towards the hour of 
do, in compensatory repose. On Monday morning every man rises | emancipation, hik ses looking from Mount Pisgah towards the 
with the sense that he has all the week before him. His feelings are | promised land. “Friday,” he thinks to hunself, “thou art sull ano- 
agreeable or otherwise, as it may happen that he rejoices or not in| ther day of tou and restraint; but 1 will eudure thee as 1 best may, 


MONDAY 











(for to this extent all boys that I ever knew were Sabbath-breakers,) |, Do One ever allows himeell to think, on s 


u 


but not so very busily as either on Wednesday or Thursday 
We'll do very well if we see that nothing goes wrong. Friday w 
in fact, a day consecrated to languor. Its decisiveness of character 
arises from its being properly of no character whatever. There are 
more testive assemblages, perhaps, on Fnday, than on any other day 
of the week. People have an unconscious perception that Satur 
day is the best day of the weck in which to awaken from a debauch, 
because it is a day of nogarticular exertion; therefore Friday is the 
day for the debauch. Not to say that the thing is calculated upon, for 





' 


ting down, that he is te 
exceed in any way. The caution is a matter of unconfessed instinct 
People beg no business of considerable magnitude on Friday. 
They put off all such matters to the beginning of the ensuing week, 
when they will have a linge expanse of unbroken days before them 
Things are all getning easy, and slip-shod, and unceremonious, by 
Friday n oht We have all the week before us, you know ; the arti- 
Zn and the schoolboy go Lome trom ther respective tolson this even- 
ng, with @ tranqud satished techn sift th leur-de-roce ot Satur- 


day bad tinged the previous hours with an Aurora of its own dye. 


PATURDAY 





|} Saturday comes at last—the voluptuous sunset of the week. To 
awake upen it, and feel, through the skirts of a departing dream, 
that it is Saturday, w one of the most delightful eensations which 
men (excepting the altogether idle class) can enjoy We spring into 
the waking world with a “whoop and acall,” like boys bounding 


out to play. The sun salutes us through our windows with a merner 
gleam; the birds bid us a blither good-morrow from the trees, Of 
course, if there is to be a day of better weather than usual in the 
week, it is sure to fall on Sunday, in order that we may the 
more fully enwy our relaxation, Ws long to e t breakiast ove r, that 
we may dash into the sunmmess of out-ol-doors, and breathe the 
froe COMMMUnON of nature It any part of the day us to be spent io 
v, how itis grodged! How pamtul to see the glowing hours= 

even, twelve, one, two —passing by, and we not enjoying them! 
There is, however, a maternal ditlerence between the Saturday of 
Scotland and the Saturday of England. In the latter country, es- 





d 
= 
‘ 


pecially among the busy classes, Sunday is almost exc lusively the 
only day of relaxation in the week. It is made to serve there as 
both a day of devotion and a day of pleasure. Now, m Scotland, 
where Sunday is wrally wiven up mere enturely to devotion, or at 
least to a decent secl 1, Saturday is necessanly intruded upon for 
part of its tome, w iis civen up to reereation, Confining our at- 


tention to Scotland, we would say that littl: business of unportance 
is transacted on that day People are too much agog with the ex- 
pectation of the afternoon's pleasures, to apply ther minds anxiously 
to great coneert Astor the children, they burst forth from the res 
truant ef school with the effervescence of pent up small beer, or, we 
mught rather sav, the v srousiyv-dispersive qualities ol the congreve 
rocket From the focus of the school-door, at eleven o'clock, they 
radiate int ths of pleasure and fun, thinking 
that they will almost have tune to go round the world, and be back 


>a thousand Various | 








before nght. Every moment is worthy and precious in their eyea, 
and care must of course be taken to spend it well, The delcious 
draught must be dramed to the last drop, and no part of it pass 
without having given its: relish tut is it to the pupil alone that 
Saturday is thus dehciwus!? No. Lsee by hes dl-atleeted stadnesa, 
while his eve is ever and anon cast hurnedly through the trellised 
window, that the master longs for the hour of dismussal fully as 
much as th “ys. What! is not the the Dominic's day—the true 
dies da >, You venly: and what would that life be—that 
inonotonous chopping of the mond ito bits for babes —that weanng 
agony——were it not tor this delwhtful exeoption from its nusernes t 
Then for the poor sens of labour—what aday is Saturday for them! 
“ Thom pouring out at in the evening, trom ther various dens 
all reyneme im the prospect of that blessed relaxanon which Go 
himself has granted trom lis own stern decree, “That, by the eweat 
of thew brow, his creatures shall earn ther bread That evening 
the villa croup congregated around some neghb vuir's duor to tel 
the news, sends forth a merneor laugh. The maiden, passing here 
and there on inexphlieable errands, crosses their eyes-—a bnghter 
and happier Visvrn The very cowa, as they come in from the 
hone ut r there radsotmec and fannhar sounds, as if parties 
n the human joy Although just released from six days of 
incessant tal »complete i the general rebound, on account ot the 
antipated relaxation of the next day, that there is no penod of the 
week when the poor man fecls himself less oppressed with labour, 
He could dane wowithafor lwhter heart, an therefore, far lighter 


heels, than even on Monday mornng 


FUNDAY 





Saturday mult goes down with the cup and the song—Sunday 
rises anvdst the universal hymn of nature to nature’s God, Aurora 
on that imor seems asi she had borrowed the glonous robes of 
r mito deck her more lustrously forth. She walks up the east 
with astateler step, and pours down upon our heads a more periect 
effulgent There is nota werk-day movement, nor a work-day 
eoun to m the general solemnity But nature's own sounds 
the whistling of the buds, the hum of the bees—or, what ts not lesa 
delwhtful, the far inkling pansh bell, warning of the approaching 
hour ol worshiy ihese allcome with greater force upon the var 
The tune of prayer arnves, and the humble denizens of this world 
enter the t rT ca of their Creator, to consecrate their affections to 
him. and soothe every rough feeling away under the blessed in 
fluence of devotion Were there nothing but old halit in this prae 
tee, t would stall be dehwhttul and meritonous To think that the 
prayers W ri read were composed centunes ago by the fathers 
of the church, some of whom perished for ther faith at the stake, 
and have, ever since, been used by a large class of individuals en- 
deared by country or by relavonship; or to reflect, that the psalms 
which we sing (supposing a presbyternan place of worship) are still 
the same which were sung by the ardent and stendlast covenantera, 
vmidst the wilderness to which they were driven; to think that the 


Great Book itself contains the communications which God, in long 
past ages, condescended to make for the benefit of his failen crea- 
tures, together with the glad words which he afterwards vouchsafed 
for their redemption: these are ideas which come over the mind on 
this occasion, to elevate and purify it above its ordinary state. In 
the evemmng, the same repose remains unbroken, and men at last 


fail asleep in the hush of uetwre, as if they were never again to ree 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE 


NUMBER THIRTY FIGHT. 


Venice.—Church of the Jesuits—a marble curtain—original of Titian’s 
Martyrdom of St. Lawrence—a summer morning—Armemian island 
— visit to a cloister—a celebrated monk—the poet's study—illumi- 
nated copies of the Bible—the stranger's book—a clean printing- 
office—the hospital for the insane—innocent and happy looking ma 
niacs—the cells for ungovernable lunaties—barlarity of the keeper— 
miserable provisions—another glance at the prisons under the ducal 
palace—the office of executioner—the arsenal—the state gallery— 
the armour of Henry the fourth—a cunous key—machines for tor- 
ture, etc. 

Ina first visit to a great European city it is difficult not to let many 

Among several churches, which I did not 


things escape notice. 
It is a te mple 


see when I was here before, is that of the Jesuits 
worthy of the celebrity of this splendid order. The proportions are 
finer than those of most of the Venetian churches, and the interior 
is one tissue of curious marbles and gold. As we entered, we were 
first struck with the grace and magnificence of a large heavy cur- 
tain, hanging over the pulpit, the folds of which, and the figures 
wrought upon it, struck us as unusually elegant and mgenious. Our 
astonishment was not lessened when we found it was one solid 
mass of verd-antique marble. Its sweep over the side and front of 
the pulpit is as careless as if it were done by the wind. The whol 
ceiling of the chureh is covered with sequin gold—the finest that 
is coined. In one of the side chapels is the famous ‘ Martyrdom 
of St. Lawrence,” by Titian 
logue to be the original) was exhibited im the Boston Athenmum 


A fine copy of it (said in the cata- 


a year or two since. 


It is Sunday, and the morning has been of a heavenly, summer, 
sunny calmness, such as ts seen often in Italy, and once in a year, 
perhaps, in New-England. It is a kind of atmosphere that to breathe 
is to be grateful and happy. We have been to the Armenian 
island—a little gem on the bosom of the Lagune, a mile from 
Venice, where stands the monastery, to which place Lord By ron 
went daily to study and translate with the fathers There is just 
room upon it for a church, a convent, and a little garden. It looks 
afloat on the water. Our gondola glided up to the clean stone stairs, 
and we were received by one of the order, a hale but venerable look- 
ing monk, in the Armenian dress, the long black cassock and small 
round cap, his beard long and scattered with gray, and his com- 
plexion and eyes of a cheerful child-like clearness, such as regular 
and simple habits alone can give. I inquired, as we walked through 
the cloister, for the father with whom Lord Byron studied, and of 
whom the poet speaks so often and so highly in his letters. The 
monk smiled and bowed modestly, and related a little meident that 
had happened to him at Padua, where he had met two American tra- 
vellers, who had asked him of himself in the same manner. He 
had forgotten their names, but from his description I presumed one 
to have been Professor Longfellow, of Bowdoin university 

The stillness and cleanliness about the convent, as we passed 
through the cloisters and halls, rendered the wmpression upon a 
stranger delightful. We passed the small garden, in which grew a 
stately oleander in full blossom, and thousands of smaller flowers, 
in neat beds and vases, and after walking through the church, a 
plain and pretty one, we came to the library, where the monk had 
studied with the poet. It is a proper place for study—disturbed by 
nothing but the dash of oars from a passing gondola, or the scream 
of a sea-bird, and well-furnished with books in every language, 
and very luxurious chairs. The monk showed us an encyclopadia, 
presented to himself by an English lady of rank, who had visited 
the convent often. His handsome eyes flashed as he pointed to it 
on the shelves. We went next into a smaller room, where the 
more precious manuscripts are deposited, and he showed us curious 
illuminated copies of the Bible, and gave us the stranger's book, 
to inscribe our names. Byron had scrawled his there before us, 
and the empress Maria Louisa had written hers twice on separate 
visits. The monk then brought us a volume of prayers, in twenty- 
five languages, translated by himself. We bought copies, and upon 
some remark of one of the ladies upon his acquirements, he ran 
from one language to another, speaking English, French, Italian, 
German and Dutch, with equal facility. His English was quite 
wonderful; and a lady from Rotterdam, who was with us, pro- 
nounced his Dutch and German excellent. We then bought small 
histories of the order, written by an English gentleman, who had 
studied at the island, and passed on to the printing-oflice—the 
first clean one I ever saw, and quite the best appointed. Here the 
monks print their bibles and prayer-books in really beautiful Arme- 
nian type, besides almanacs and other useful publications for 
Constantinople and other parts of Turkey. ‘The monk wrote his 
name at our request (Pascal Aucher) in the blank leaves of our 
books, and we parted from him at the water-stairs with sincere re- 
gret. I recommend this monastery to all travellers to Venice. 

On our return we passed near an island, upon which stands a 
single building—an insane hospital. I was not very curious to enter 
it, but the gondolier assured us that it was a common visit for 
strangers, and we consented to go in. We were received by the 
keeper, who went through the horrid scene like a regular cicerone, 
giving us a cold and rapid history of every patient that arrested our 
attention. The men’s apartment was the first, and I should never 
have supposed them insane. They were all silent, and either read or 
slept like the inmates of common hospitals. We came to a side 


' the bolt was drawn 


| glad to get out upon the calm Lagune 


| door, and as it opened the confusion of a hundred tongues burst 

through, and we were introduced into the apartment for women. 
After traversing a short gallery, we en- 
There was a 


The noise was deafening 
tered a large hall, containing perhaps fifty females. 


simultaneous smoothing back of the hair and prinking of the dress 


through the room. These, the keeper said, were the well-behaved 
patients, and more innocent and happy-looking people I never saw 
If to be happy is to be wise, I should believe with the mad philoso- 
pher, that the world and the lunatic should change names. One 
large, fine-looking woman took upon herself to do the honors of the 
place, and came forward with a graceful curtsy and a smile of con- 
descension, and begged the ladies to take off their bonnets, and 
Even with her closely-shaven head and coarse 
flannel dress, she seemed a lady. The keeper did not know her 
Her attentions were occasionally interrupted by a stolen 


offered me a chair 


history 
glance at the keeper, and a shrinking in of the shoulders, like a child 
that had been whipped. One handsome and perfectly healthy look- 
ing girl of eighteen, walked up and down the hall, with her arms 
folded, and a sweet smile on ner face, apparently lost in pleasing 
thought, and taking no notice of us. Only one was in bed, and her 
face might have been a conception of Michael Angelo for horror 
Her hair was uncut, and fell over her eves, her tongue hung from 
her mouth, her eyes were sunken and restless, and the deadly pallor 
over features drawn into the intensest look of mental agony com- 
pleted a picture that made my heart sick. Her bed was clean, and 
she was as well cared for as she could be, apparently 

We mounted a flight of stairs to the cells. Here were confined 


those who were violent and ungovernable. The mingled sounds 
that came through the gratings as we passed were terrific. Laughter 


tsinevery language, screams 





of a demoniac wildness, moans, comp! 





ipatience and fear and suffering 





—every sound that could express 
saluted our ears. The keeper opened most of the cells and went 
in, rousing occasionally one that was asleep, and insisting that all 
should appear at the grate. I remonstrated, of course, against such 
a plece of barbarity, but he said he did it for all strangers, and took 
no notice of our pity. The cells were small, just large enough for 
a bed, upon the post of which hung a small coarse cloth bag, con- 
taining two or three loaves of the coarsest bread. There was no 
other furniture. The beds were bags of straw, without sheets or 
pillows, and each had a coarse piece of matting for a covering. I 
expressed some horror at the miserable provision made for their 
comfort, but was told that they broke and injured themselves with 
any loose furniture, and were so reckless im their habits, that it was 
impossible to give them any other bedding than straw, which was 
changed every diay Il observed that each patient had a wisp of 
long straw tied up in a bundle, given them, as the keeper said, to 
employ their hands and amuse them. The wooden blind before one 
of the gratings was removed, and a girl flew to it with the ferocity 
of a tiger, thrust her hands at us through the bars, and threw 
her bread out into the passage, with a look of violent and uncon- 
trolled anger such as I never saw. She was tall, and very fine look- 
ing. In another cell lay a poor creature, with her face dreadfully 
torn, and her hands tied strongly behind her. She was tossing about 
restlessly upon her straw, and muttering to herself indistinetly 
The man said she tore her face and bosom whenever she could get 
her hands free, and was his worst patrent. In the last cell was a girl 
of eleven or twelve years, who began to ery piteously the moment 
She was in bed, and uncovered her head very 
unwillingly, and evidently expected to be whipped. There was 
another range of cells above, but we had seen enough, and were 
There could scarcely be a 
stronger contrast than between those two islands lying side by side 


| —the first the very picture of regularity and happiness, and the last 


ditional circumstances were told us 


| native 


a refuge for distraction and misery. The feeling of gratitude to 


God for reason after such a scene 1s irresistible 


In visiting again the prisons under the ducal palace, several ad- 
The condemned were com- 
pelled to become executioners. They were led from their cells into 
the dark passage where stood the secret guillotine, and without 
warning, forced to put to death a fellow-creature either by this in- 
strument, or the more horrible method of strangling against a grate 
The guide said that the office of executioner was held in such 
horror that it was impossible to fill it, and hence this dreadful alter- 
When a prisoner was about to be executed, his clothes 
were sent home to his family with the message, that “the state 
would care for him.” How much more agonizing do these cireum- 
stances seem, when we remember that most of the victims were 
men of rank and ecucation, condemned on suspicion of political 
crimes, and often with familes refined to a most unfortunate 
capacity for mental torture! One ceases to regret the fall of the 
Venetian republic, when he sees with how much crime and tyranny 


her splendour was accompanic d 





I saw at the arsenal to-day the mode! of the “ Bucentaur,” the 
state galley in which the doge of Venice went out annually to 
marry him to the sea. This poetical relic, (which, in Childe Harold's 
tune, * lay rotting unrestored,”’) was burnt by the French—why, I 
cannot cenceive. It was a departure from their usual habit of re- 
spect to the curious and beautiful ; and if they had been jealous of 
such a vestige of the grandeur of a conquered people, it might at 
least have been sent to Paris as easily as * St. Mark’s steeds of 
brass,”’ and would have been as geat a curiosity 


have seen the Bucentaur than all their other plunder. The arsenal 
contains many other treasures The armour given to the city of 
Venice by Henry the fourth is there, and a curious key constructed 
to shoot poisoned needles, and used by one of the Henrys, I have 
forgotten which, to dispatch any one who offended him in his pre- 
sence. One or two curious machines for torture were shown us— 
mortars into which the victim was put, with an iron armour, open 
only at the ear, which was screwed down upon him till his head 
was crushed, or confession stopped the torture 





AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. 


MR. WEBSTER 

Aw occasional glance at the spreches of distinguished American 
orators, without the remotest reference to their political tendency, 
is not only properly within the plan of our journal, but serves to add 
to the variety of its columns, and to bring into the light of drawing- 
rooms, and within the knowledge of the young and the gay, many 
noble passages of e¢ loque nee, which they would otherwise suffer to 
glide by unregarded. The length of addresses delivered on the 
floor of congress prevents many from hearing or reading them. In 
the daily press, even the most excellent come amid such a deluge of 
other speeches, state papers, elaborate documents from committees, 
and endless correspondence, that from their discordant and be- 
wildering mazes, the female mind frequently turns to the more 
quiet and easy paths of light literature. In the newspapers too, a 
speech of eight or ten columns is presented in a form inconvenient 
for reading. Our fair friends could scarcely trudge through so 
much dense unbroken matter indays—and long before Mr. Adams, 
Mr. Verplanck, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Rives, and so forth, have been 
complimented with a perusal, the sheet is worn, soiled, and torn 
An eloquent aspiration of Clay serves only to light a candle, and 
a lucid appeal from Webster is twisted up upon some lovely head, 
ornamenting the outside, without a chance of embellishing the 
interior. Even should the preservation of a newspaper be effected 
for several weeks, (a task of some difficulty in most families,) yet 
The out- 
stretched arms are fatigued, and it turns out to be a gymnastic ex- 
The determined lover of 


you cannot hold the broad sheet without awkwardness 
ercise instead of a literary recreation 
eloquence sometimes folds the paper; but what power of rhetoric, 
what political sagacity, what fervid patriotism can compensate 
the strained eyes for struggling on over the innumerable creases— 
over lines erased, broken, and crooked—over some words disse- 
vered in the middle, and others melted into one incomprehensible 
mass—over letters upside down—through punctuation where every 
other comma presents a problem—and, for being altogether led 
along a road as rough and difficult as the career of John Bunyan’ 
The fair reader, then, to whom Mr. Webster's speech, and Mr 
Clay’s speech, and other equally prolific themes of conversation 
have, for the reasons heretofore assigned, or for others, remained 
unread, shall find that we, who sympathize with her in these mat- 
ters, have dared the danger, and endured the teil, and if she will 
lend us her attention now and then, for a few moments, we shall 
furnish her with a choice passage or two, without giving her the 
trouble of finding them herself. Even if she have already read 
them—if she be one of those who “like to examine for them- 
selves,” then let her run her eyes over these extracts again. They 
lose nothing by a second reading. This week, therefore, we beg 
leave to glean a few golden ears from Mr. Webster’s broad and 
ample harvest-field. They are taken from his reply to Mr. Cal- 
houn’s remarks on the nullification question. In culling these 
fragments, we take no liberty in presuming that every body 1s ac- 
quainted with the outline of the subject which has, for some time, 
cast a clouded and threatening aspect over the political horizon of 
the republic ; they know, of course, that Mr. Calhoun has been the 
zealous and eloquent leader of the seceders, or nullifiers, and that 
Mr. Webster has met him in behalf of the country, of liberty, and 
of the general practicability of republican governments. The few 
extracts below, from one of these attacks on the part of Webster, 
we present for their rhetorical beauty, merely as specimens of elo- 
Ile claims our attention, not as a political leader, but only 
as an American speaker. In the observations and resolutions of 
Mr. Calhoun, that gentleman terms the constitution of the United 
In reply to these, Mr. Web- 


suence 
quence 


States “a constitutional compact.” 
ster remarks— 

“Tt is true, sir, that the honourable member calls this a “* consti- 
tutional” compact; but still he affirms it te be a compact belween 
sovereign states. What precise meaning, then, does he attach to 
the term constitutional? When applied to compacts between sove- 
reign states, the term constitutional affixes to that word compact no 
defi idea. Were we to hear of a constitutional league or treaty 
between England and France, or a constitutronal convention be- 
tween Austria and Russia, we should not understand what could 
be intended bv such a league, such a treaty, or such a convention 
In these connexions the word 1s void of all meaning ; and yet, sir, 
it Is easy, quite easy, to see why the honourable gentleman has 
used it in these resolutions. He cannot open the book, and look 
upon our written frame of government, without seeing that it 1s 
called a constitution. This may well be appalling to him. It threat- 
ens his whole doctrine of compact, and ots darling derivatives, nui- 
ification and secession, with instant confutation. Because, if he 
admit our instrument of government to be a constitution, then, for 
that very reason, it 1s not a compact between sovereigns; a con- 
stitution of government, and a compact between sovereign powers, 





I would rather | being things essentially unlike in their very natures, and incapable 
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of ever being the same. Yet the word constitution is on the very 
front of the instrument. He cannot overlook it. He seeks, there- 
fore to compromise the matter, and to sink all the substantial sense 
of the word, while he retains a resemblance of its sound. He in- 
troduces a new word of his own, viz. compact, as importing the 
principal idea, and designed to play the principal part, and degrades 
constitution into an insignificant, idle epithet, attached to compact 
The whole then stands as a “ constitutonal compact?’ And in this 
way he hopes to pass off a plausible gloss, as satisfying the words 
of the instrument; but he will find himself disappointed. Sir, | 
must say to the honourable gentleman, that in our American poll- 
tical grammar, CONSTITUTION Is a noun-substantive ; it Imports a 
distinct and clear idea of itself, and is not to lose its importance 
and dignity, it is not to be turned into a poor, ambiguous, senseless, 
unmeaning adjective, for the purpose of accommodating any new 
set of political notions. Sir, we reject his new rules of syntax al- 
together We will not give up our forms of political speech to the 
grammarians of the school of nullification By the constitution we 
mean not a “constitutional compact,” but sunply and directly, the 
constitution, the fundamental law; and if there be one word in the 
language, which the people of the United States understand, this 
is that word. We know no more of a consfitutional compact be 

tween sovereign powers, than we know of a constitutional nden- 
ture of copartnership, a constitutional deed of conveyance, or a 
constitutional vill of exchange. But we know what the constitution 
is; we know what the plainly written fundamental law ts; we 
know what the bond of our union, and the security of our liberties 
is; and we mean to maintain and defend it in its plain sense and 
unsophisticated meaning.” 

Mr. Calhoun advocates the opinion that any state may secede at 
pleasure ; may resist a law, and decide, herself, on its constitution- 
ality; that she is a sovereign power, and may redress her own 
grievances. If this be the case, of course the “the power to re- 
dress her grievances, imphes the power to make reprisals, to cruise 
against the property of other states, and to make war upor them.” 
Mr. Webster meets this opinion 


“Tf, sir, this be our political condition, it is time the people of 
the United States understood it. Let us look fur a moment to the 
practical consequences of these opinions. One state, holding an 
embargo law unconstitutional, may declare her opmion, and with- 
draw from the union. She secedes. Another, forming and express- 
ing the same judgment on a law laving duties on imports, may 
withdraw also. She secedes. And as im her opmion, money has 
been taken out of the pockets of her citizens illegally, under pre- 
tence of this law, and as she has power to redress their wrongs, she 
may demand satisfaction; and if refused, she may take it witha 


strong hand. ‘The gentleman has himself pronounced the collec- | 


tions of duties, under existing laws, to be nothing but robbery 
Robbers, of course, may be rightfully dispossessed of the fruits of 
their flagitious crimes ; and therefore, reprisals, impositions on the 
commerce of other states, foreign alliances against them, or open 
war, are all modes of redress justly open to the discretion and 
choice of South Carolina; for she is to judge of her own nghts, 
and seek satisfaction for her own wrongs, in her own way 


“ But, sir, a third state is of my opinion, not only that these laws | 
of impost are constitutional, but that it is the absolute duty of con- | 


gress to pass and to mamtain such laws; and that, by omitting to 
pass and maintain them, its constitutional obligations would be 
grossly disregarded. She relinquished the power of protection, she 
might allege truly, herself, and gave it up to congress, on the faith 
that congress would exercise it. If congress now refuse to exer- 
cise it, congress does, as she may insist, break the condition of 


the grant, and thus manifestly violate the constitution; and for this | 


violation of the constitution she may threaten to secede also. Vir- 
ginia may secede, and hold the fortresses in the Chesapeake. The 
Western States may secede, and take to their own use the public 
lands. Louisiana may secede, if she choose, form a foreign alli- 
ance, and hold the mouth of the Mississippi. If one state secede, 
ten may do so—twenty may do so—twenty-three may do so. Sur, 
as these secessions go on, one after another, w hat is to constitute 
the United States! whose will be the army! whose the navy! who 
will pay the debts? who fulfil the public treaties ? who perform the 
constitutional guaranties ? who govern this district and the territo- 
nes! who retain the public property '” 

The orator thus expresses his ideas of the consequences of this 
political doctrine 


“ But, sir, while practical nullification in South Carolina would be, 
as to herself, actual and distinct revolution, its necessary tendency 
must also be to spread revolution, and to break up the constitution, 
as to all the other states 
ciple of the whole union. ‘Te allow state resistance to the laws of 
congress to be rightful and proper, to admit nullification in some 
states, and yet not expect to see a dismemberment of the entire go- 
vernment, appears to me the wildest illusion, and the most extra- 


vagant folly. The gentleman seems not conscious of the direc- | 


tion or the rapidity of his own course. The current of his opinions 
sweeps him along, he knows not whither. To begin with nuiliti- 
cation, with the avowed intent, nevertheless, not to proceed to se- 
cession, dismemberment, and general revolution, is as if one were 
to take the plunge of Niagara, and ery out that he would stop hali 
way down. In the one case, as in the other, the rash adventurer 
must go to the bottom of the dark abyss below, were it not that the 
abyss has no discovered bottom.” 


The subjoined paragraphs succeed an examination of the laws with 


wh.ch South Carolina deemed it necessary to detend herself against 
the federal government. 


“ And now, Mr. President, what is the reason for passing laws 
like these? What are the Oppressions experienced under the unson, 
calling for measures which thus threaten to sever and destroy it ! 
What invasions of public liberty, what ruin to private happiness, 
what long list of rights violated, or wrongs unredressed, is to justify 
to the country, to posterity, and to the world, this assault upon the 
free constitution of the United States, this great and glorious work 


It strikes a deadly blow at the vital prin- | 


|| peace, and rejoices in plenty. A general and a high prosperity per- 
|| vades the country; and, judging by the common standard, by in- 
| crease of population and wealth; or, judging by the opinions of 
that portion of her people not embarked im those dangerous and 
desperate measures, this overspreads South Carolina herself 
“Thus, happy at home, our country, at the same time, holds high 
the character of her institutions, her power, her rapid growth, and 
her future destiny, in the eyes of all foreign states. One danger, 
only, creates hesitation; one doubt only exists, to darken the 
otherwise unclouded brightness of that aspect which she exhibits to 
the view and to the admiration of the world. Need I say, that that 
doubt respects the permanency of our umon; and need | say that 
that doubt is now caused, more than by any thing else, by these 
very proceedings of South Carolina? Sir, all Europe is, at this mo 
; ment, beholding us, and looking for the issue of this controversy 
those who hate free institutions, with malignant hope—those who 
love them, with deep anxiety and shivering fear 


As the speaker advances, he grows more wari and enthusiastic, 
and the close of his appeal is of deep force and interest. ‘The in 
telligent mind will not fail to appreciate the reference to the * di- 
vine right of kings,” Ke 

“Tf the friends of nullification should be able to propagate their 
opinions, and give them practical effect, they uld, in my jude 
ment, prove themselves the most skilful * archit 
most effectual extinguishers of high raised expectations, the great- 





cts of rum,” the 
est biasters of human hopes, which any age has produced. ‘They 
would stand up to proclaim, in tones which would pierce the ears 
of half the human race, that the last great expermment of re presen- 
tative government had failed. They would send forth sounds, at 
the hearing of which, the doctrine of the divine right of kings 
would feel, even im its grave, a returning sense of vitality and re- 
suscitation. Millions of eves, of those who now feed their inhe 
rent love of liberty on the success of the American example, would 
turn away from beholding our dismemberment, and find no place 
on earth whereon to rest their sight. Amudst the incantations and 
orgies of nullification, secession, disunion, and revolution, would be 
celebrated the funereal rites of constitutional and re publican liberty 

* But, sir, if the government do its duty, if it act with firmness 
and with moderation, these opinions cannot prevail. Be assured, 
sir, be assured, that among the political sentiments of this people, 
the love of union is still uppermost. They will stand fast by the 
constitution, and by those who defend it. [ rely on no te mporary 
expedients, on no political combinations ; but [ rely on the true 
American feeling, the genuine patriotism of the people, and the im 
perative decision of the public voice Disorder and conliusion m- 
deed may arise ; scenes of commotion and contest are threatened, 
and perhaps may come. With my whole heart, | pray for the con 
tinuance of the domestic peace and quiet of the country I desire, 
most ardently, the restoration of aflection and harmony to all its 
parts. I desire that every citizen of the whole country may look to 
this government, with no other sentiments but those of gratetul 1e- 
spect and attachment. But [ cannot yield, even to kind feelings, 

the cause of the constitution, the true glory of the country, and the 
|| great trust which we hold in our hands for succeeding ages. It 
the constitution cannot be maintained without meeting these scenes 
of commotion and contest, however unwelcome, they must come 
We cannot, we must not, we dare not, omit to do that, which in our 
|| judgment, the safety of the union requires. Not regardless of con 

sequences, we must yet meet consequences; seempg the hazards 
|| which surround the discharge of public duty, it must yet be dis- 
charged. For myself, sir, | shun no responsibility justly devolving 
on me, here or elsewhere, in attempting to maintain the cause. | 
am tied to it by indissoluble bands of affection and duty, and | stall 
cheerfully partake in its fortunes and its fate. [| am ready to per- 
form my own appropriate part, whenever, and wherever the occasion 
may call on me, and to take ny chance among those upon whom 
blows may fall first, and may fall thickest. I shall exert every 
faculty I possess, in aiding to prevent the constitution from being 
nullitied, destroyed, or impaired ; and even should I see it fall, | 
will still, with a voice, feeble, perhaps, but earnest as ever issued 
from human lips, and with fidelity and zeal which nothing shall ex- 
tunguish, call on the PEOPLE to come to its rescuc.” 





. LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS, 


| FASHIONABLE EXERCI.L 


* Her ruddy cheeks with bright carnation glow, 

| More sweetly beaming by her brow of snow ; 

The scented breeze ber languid soul mepires, 

And lights her pensive eyes with cheerful fires ; 
Each day, the well spent hours new charms er pley, 
Her form with strength expands, her hea.t with joy 


| In the subjoined note we recognize the hand of an est emed fe- 
| male friend, to whom we are grateful for reminding us of a subject 
so important, and yet so much disregarded 


GentieweNn— Fashion, like a vicious character which oceasion- 
ally exhibits a gleam of virtue, surprising in itself, beneficial to 
others, and entirely at variance with its usual bad qualities and ca- 
priciousness, has, in some instances, contributed to health, beauty, 
and propriety. Glance for a moment retrospectively at the two 

|i or three past winters, and you will see, prevailing in full force, the 
elegant and comfortable fashion of warm clothing—fur boas, fur 
'| capes, cloaks—and that victory of fashion over vanity, (the display 
of a pretty foot,) inducing her votaries to wear large, double-soled, 
| thickly-lined shoes! Therefore, Messrs. Editors, I will not always 
condemn fashion. The ladies of our city owe to her consent the 
delightful recreation of riding on horseback. This is an exercise 


|, which is coming more and more in vogue. When used in modera- | 


|, tion, it promotes health; in many imstances, restoring altogether 


|| the invalid; at the same time giving an exhilarating buoyancy and 
ardour to the mind, which no other exercise can afford. I most 


t . : ; ; . 
| of our fathers* At this very moment, sir, the whole land smiles in |! earnestly recommend this practice to females in cities, many of 
) tes, 


| whom are not under the necessity of active employment at home 
sufficient to keep the circulation of the blood pure and wholesome 


thereby preventing many complaints ; and even that most appalling 


of diseases, consun puioan, which, through a more busy life, they 





} Th 
might perhaps sometimes escape. ‘To such, or to any, | would re 
It needs no comment, 
however, to bring it inte notice. It has been long established, and 


commend Mr. Roulston’s riding-school 


is constantly filled with the most respectable of our female citizens 
The area has been recently enlarged—a most decided improve 
ment—and the kind and attentive manners of Mr. Roulston render 


t a very safe 





1 agreeable instructor WwW 


Remarks.—After all the struggling and scheming for the rewards 
most prized by man, what ts more valuable than health! What con 
tributes more immediately to happiness? A bad conscience, it is true. 
is worse than a rickety constitution, and incapacitates one more 
effectually for the enjoyment of every pleasure ; but, after that, what 
other distincuion can a rational being more covet than health’ 


ry " r ly +) . 
Ihere are truly other objects of unquestionable importance—a cul 


tivated mind, a good reputation, influential fnends, wealth, an attra: 
live person, agreeable manners, a peaceful conscience—all these are 
pleasant to think of, and the conviction that they are in our posses- 


sion, asseredly conduces much to the content which inspires a 


man’s heart, on coming home of an evening and sitting down quietly 


by his fireside, in his gown and slippers, and locking his door upon 
the notous, brawling world. These things are not to be underrated 
by philosophy ; add only health, and then you have the picture of 
ahappy man. But suppose that among the blessings just enume 
rated health be wanting, how dismally the picture is overshadowed ' 
His fame cannot alleviate the pains which rack the poor invalid’s 
body. He is foreed to shun the surrounding luxuries, which wealth 
places within his reach. The strong spirit 1s continually trembling 
and shuddering to be mtrusted to so feeble and precarious a tene 


ment; the hue of health fades from the cheeks; the once round, vigor 


ous limbs become emaciated, and sink under the we ight of the fran 
Then he pines for sleep; but the downy couch, the ample drapery, 
and all the costly elegance of his chamber, cannot seal his aching 
eyeballs, and quench the weary pain at his heart, with this most 
} 


desirable of all common blessings 


being, what ar the honours of the world! what are 


e 


its luxunes’ what are troops of friends? While lying wearily on 


his hot bed, the mere passing me grates heavily over him like an 
agony; his soul, exhausted with pain, medicine, debility, confine 
ment, apprehension, and all the gloomy paraphernalia of a sick 
chamber, pents and pines for a breath of summer air—for the fresh- 
ness of woods, lakes, fields and flowers; and nature shines, m his 
imagmation, ike a heaven from which he 1s shut out—perhaps for 
ever As these dark images throng around him, how valueless ap 
pear the distinctions for which other men are striving so hard 
How he must envy the robust lad, who tlls the healthy soil as the 
spring opens—who treads ignorant of pain, over the scented, fur 


rowed 


yround, with birds singing on the fences and hedges around, 
and streams cooling the grateful au. How worthless must seem 
to him the golden goblet, from which he receives his loathed 
draughts, compared with the naked rock, from which the lucid cold 
water comes gushing and bubbling forth, leaping away down upon 
its uneven bed, and oflering an ever sweet and delicious drink to 
the poor labourer; giving coolness to his forehead, and delight 
to his ips. What though the ploughboy have none of the elegancies 
of life—though his foot press ne cushioned and crimsoned carpet, 
his limbs wear no costly apparel, his palate riot upon no exqui 
site viands, his steps be hailed by no high dignitaries, his name 
crowned with no praises; what though his path through hfe will 
be lowly, and his grave obscure; has he not much wherewithal to 
compensate and console himself for those disadvantages, did he but 
comprehend truly the philosophy of his situation? There is no feel- 
ing at the heart of the city reveller more akin to pleasure, which 
leaves no sting behind, than the exhilaration that exuberant health 
sheds upon the hearty country boy's bosom, when he mses, at the 
cool daybreak, from his simple bed, completely refreshed by an un- 
disturbed innocent and happy sleep ; and, after arraying his vigor- 
ous form im habits which cost as little care m preserving, as ex- 
pense in obtaining them, goes forth beneath the broad magnificent 
heavens, inhaling the sweet healthy am, mmpregnated with the 
odours of the damp teeming earth. What cares he for the idle, 
unnecessary distinctions, refinements, and luxuries which we have 
been taught to value as indispensable’ His pure breast has con- 
ceived no cankered longings either of avarice or ambition. He en 
His feelings 


yoy* happiness from a direct communion with nature 
He eats and 


are overclouded by no complication of diseases 
drinks plentifully of what is placed before him, fearing neither wet 
nor cold. His glowing cheeks rebuke the feebleness of the pale 
child of fashion, the wietun of study, the martyr to artificial wants— 
wants the gratification of which 1s pernicious, and the labour to obtain 
them equally so. Place such a ruddy athletic being by the wealthy 
invalid. Let the latter mark his free, noble tread, his fearless bear- 
ing, his broad chest, his hardy limbs, his che erful glances ; let him 
watch, from his window, (if he can endure its dampness and draught,) 
the careless son of industry, striding away to his haunts on the 
hill side, and in the field, and let him then, as his heart flutters, and 
his hand trembles, and he sinks back into his chair, let him say, 


whether he would not give up all his boasted superiority to be lik: 
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him, to enjoy the consciousness of returning vigour, to have the 


pains that rack his joints and burn away his heart pass off, and to i 


be again a healthy man 

We should have been wasting time in proving health to be pre- 
ferable to sickness, only, simple and self-evident as the fact 1s, 
few of our citizens, especially the females, act upon it The art of 
horsemanship is as graceful as it is useful, and we cordially concur 


with our estimable correspondent in the propriety of its more gene- }, 


ral adoption. It is true that many of our fair friends sufler much 


from want of exercise, not only in their general health and beauty, 


but in their intelligence, manners, and disposition. ‘The state of the | 
body acts powerfully upon the mind ; and if disordered, it dulls its | 


perceptions, anal aflects it with melancholy and peevish reflections 
Cheerfulness, the charm, ornament and safeguard of domestic 
circles, is by exercise most effectually promoted. It is potent in 
dispelling ennuz, gloom, and bad temper, as well as in enhancing 
beauty; without it all the energies and powers both olf mind and 
body fall into inactivity, and the foundations of health and happi- 
ness silently wear away. —Eds. N.Y. Mo 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


BOOK TABLE. 

Conversations on Religion with Lord Byron.—This volume has 
been much talked about. The subject of the extraordmary poet's 
life and character appears indeed inexhanstible. It has oceupied 
enough pens to wear away the interest from almost any other; but 
this department of it—the ideas of the noble scofler upon religion, 
flings over it an additional light, and rewhets the half-satisfied appe- 
tites of the curious. Itis in the duodecimo form, written by the late 
James Kennedy, M. D. of H. M. medical staff, and is from Carey & 
Lea. The author was highly esteemed for his professional ability, 
as well as gentleness of manners and kindness of heart. In com- 
pliance with the exigencies of an appointment in the service of the 
British government, he visited the Mediterranean sea, where, in 
1823, he became acquainted with Lord Byron, just then embarked 
in the Grecian struggle. The conversations and discussions, of which 
it consists, took place in the island of Cephalonia. In 1829, Dr. Ken- 
nedy was sent to the West-Indies, where, in the succeeding year, 
he died of yellow fever, much lamented. He was steadily devoted, 
both practically and theoretically, to the christian religion, and, for 
hia manliness, sincerity, and disinterestedness, was highly esteemed 
by Lord Byron, although a biographical notice, by which the con- 
versations are prefaced, expresses a fear that his lordship's senti- 
ments and character were not as much influenced by his friend’s ar- 
guments as could have been desired. ‘The work is edited by the au- 
thor’s lady, and will probably be sought with avidity by many ecir- 
eles, who have not hitherto participated in the general curiosity 
concerning the “ warrior bard.” 

History of Spain and Portugal.—Another work from Carey & Lea, 
and the fourth volume of Lardner's Cabinet Cyeclopwdia. Like all 
the other numbers of this valuable publication, the present one fur- 
nishes the intelligent reader with a cheap and rational enjoyment, as 
well as much requisite instruction. 

Francis the First.—An edition of this celebrated tragedy has been 
recently issued by Peabody & Co. It is evidently intended for some- 
thing exceedingly elegant, but betrays abominable marks of eare- 


loaaness and haste. ‘The paper is good, the printing bad. Miss Kem- || 


ble’s first name is misspelled, and two of her poems are unblushingly 
copied from the Mirror without credit. This is quackery which ought 
to be discountenanced by a discerning public; at all events, we shall 
regularly rap every one over the knuckles who plays us these shabby 
tricks. We do therefore recommend every one not to buy your book, 
Master Peabody, till you restore to Miss Kemble her feminine appel- 
lation, and to us our due for the purloined gems. 1t would be unjust 
to include the engraving in our general displeasure. It is pretty, and 


well executed, but the hkeness is several degrees removed from the 


original plate, 

Leasons on Shells.—A useful litde volume, republished from the 
English edition, by Peter Hill. 

Sketch of the Life of John Howard Payne. 
Amorican dramatic literature has, without any inumation to us, pub- 
lished, in a pamphlet form, the sketch of Mr. Payne which recently 
appeared in this journal. Lt is, however, compressed, with additions 
earrying it forward to a later period; and an appendix is added con- 
taining several casual illustrations. The life of the original of this 
little memoir has been indeed varied. He has been much betore the 
public, and large numbers of our countrymen are pleased to be en- 
laghtened as to his history. 

The Toilette.—Allen and Ticknor, of Boston, have the eredit of 
preaenting the lovers of personal neatness and health with this little 
work. Should it perform half its promises, the condition of our fel- 
low beings may assuredly be vastly improved; for it purports to 
banish pain with a mixture, and recall youth and beauty by a wash. 
No part of the face seems beyond its freshening and revivifying power. 
The tainted breath is sweetened, the lost teeth restored. Every thing 
that can be required by health and fashion, is here placed within 
evory body's reach, and a more salutary set of directions (if they be 
all efficient) Solomon himself could scarcely impart. Whatever 
be the profit derivable from a perusal of it, the reader will, at least 
enjoy an agreeable entertainment, for it furnishes cosmetics for the 
mind as well as for the complexion; and, if it do not make us beau- 
tiful, will at least add its mite towards making us happy 

First Annual Report of the Society for Promoting Manual Labour 
in Laterary Institutions. —We have risen from an examination of this 
work very doeply impressed with the important moral effects gybich it 
ix well calculated to produce upon a rational community. It ts full of 
siartling facts on the subject of education; and a treatise exercising a 
wore direct bearing on the health, energies, minds and bappiness of 


Some admurer of 


|| human beings we have not seen. Before reading the report of Mr. 
| Weld, we had already committed to paper a few solicitations to our 
readers, endeavouring to rouse them to an understanding of the gross 
| and inexcusable neglect of exercise prevalent among large classes of 
society, and (that we should be compelled to confess it) exactly among 


better. Mr. Weld, in this report, distinctly proves, that, simply 
through a neglect of the ordinary exercise which nature intended 
should be sought by her children, and which she has rendered nearly 
as indispensable to their health and happiness as food, drink, and 
sleep, hundreds and thousands of the most gifted men have wither- 
ed away prematurely into their graves. This is no idle cant. Itis 
| a plain truth, perceptible, to all who choose to examine for themselves, 
in a hundred different shapes, and to many in the pains and feeble- 
ness of their own systems, We welcome the appearance of this so- 
ciety as one meriting universal support. We have frequently urged 
public attention to this theme. Their apathy is as pernicious as it is 
extraordinary. We extend our hand and our columns to Mr. Weld, 
and should be happy to aid his philanthropic purposes in any way 
The society from which this report emanates, was formed in July, 
1831, under a conviction that a reform in our seminaries of learning 
was greatly needed. Mr. Theodore D. Weld, well known, and most 
favourably, to a large number of his countrymen, as an eloquent and 
enthusiastic lecturer on subjects connected with human happiness 
| and religion, was, at an early period, appointed by the executive 
The doctrines of this lauda- 


committee to be their general agent. 
ble institution, however, like those of every other, may be carried 
too far. Indeed, when bodies of men get together, animating each 
other, each one is apt to be inspired with a wish to go farther than 
the rest, and consequently the distance thus frequently traversed from 
the ordinary manners and customs of society become, unconscious- 
ly to them, exceedingly vast and startling, and sometimes ndiculous 
! We trust that these exuravagances will be avoided, and that there will 
! be no themes furnished to the waggish, the scepucal, and the satirical, 
for the exercise of their ridicule. The letter of B. Green, in the ap- 
pendix, is one of this kind, Truth and nature do not require such ex- 
orbitant exertions, nor sanction such violent excitement. These 
| extreme cases injure the good cause. They provoke ridicule, and 
| create opportunities for the unfnendly to cast an odium, at least a 
| disrespect over other portions more within the limits of reason. It 

is a pity we are such a combustible people, that we cannot stumble 


upon any rational design without straightway going mad on it. 
Truth is a calm principle. It should grow up like the flowers and 
trees in summer, nursed by the secret vegetative power, and gra- 
dually unfolding its attributes, and producing its effects. It requires 
no hot-house forcing, but only rational cultivation and the aid of na- 
ture. 
exercise by which he strove to re-establish it, falls into mania, 

“T keep,” he says, “both ears open to the voice of nature. I have 
heard her ery, till her voice became a shnck ‘to the wood pile! to 
the wood pile. to the wood pile!” 

Why did he not listen to the voice of Discretion, who must have 
‘exclaimed, “keep cool, Mr. Green! keep cool! cut wood, if you 
| please, but temperance in feeling is as necessary as temperance in 
| drinking and eating, and you must not forget moderation and rea- 
| son.” These excesses, into which many excellent public societies 

sometimes fall, are their greatest enemies. We trust the present ex- 

cellent institution may conduct its operations with the deliberation 

becoming reasoning beings, and ihat their prosperity may be rapid 
| and universal. 


' volume of one of the most welcome and valuable of the numerous 
sterling works which the brothers Harper are, continually, adding to 
the library of the American reader. ‘This, as most of our friends are 

| aware, Is a stereotype edition, comprising the whole of Miss Edge- 
worth's eighteen volumes, bound in nine. The present compre- 
hends volumes seven and eight of the original, and contains Tales of 
Fashionable Life. It is got up neatly and tastefully, with two cngra- 
vings by Dick; but the celebrity of these writings themselves, inde- 
pendent of typographical embellishment, is an ample guarantee for 

They should be familiarly in use 

The young 


We sin- 


their ready and extensive sale. 
among all intelligent youth, and in all family libraries. 
may read them with instruction, and the old with delight. 
cerely commend them to all classes. 

The Soldier's Bride, and other Tales.—The articles in this last vo- 
lume, sent forth by James Hall, author of Legends of the West, are 
sensible and readable, though they lack sparkle and enthusiasm 
They are somewhat too calm and plain for a work purporting to be 
light and attractive. They are, however, far from being without merit 
and the one which we have copied upon our first page 1s well wnt 
ten, and quite uncommon tn its leading incident. It rather falls 
off in the end, however, into the common fashion of tales. Mr. Hal! 
will probably hereafter furnish something more calculated to extend 
his name 





THE DRAMA. 


THE NEW-YORK STAGE. 
We believe Mr. and Miss Kem! 


Park THEATRE. le’s performance 





of the Stranger has hitherto escaped our notice. They played it the 
other evening betore a crowded audience, of which a large portion 
were ladies. Mrs. Haller, in the hands of Miss Kemble, is truly a 
great and thrilling piece of acting. Its powerful interest, and general 


to silence every doubt in the bosoms of the 
' 


efleet, sulficient 


most scepucal as to her claims to high genius 


wert 
It is« 
now and then meet an individual who does “not like Miss Kemble,” 


ut we 


urious, 





or who shrugs his shoulders and says, “Mr. Kemble is overrated.’ 
We hazard nothing in asserting that, if all these eccentric despisers 
of general opinion had been collected together, to witness the twe 
last acts of this affecting play, on the present occasion, they would 
be ashamed of their unmeaning hypercriticism, and acknowledge 


Tales and novels by Maria Edgeworth. We have here the sixth | 


' 


those classes who, from their talents and education, ought to know | 


the extraordinary powers both of father and daughter. Kemble, as 
the Stranger, is full of majesty, grace, and feeling. He fills the mind 


with noble impressions. We have seen no acting finer—more elo- 
quent and intellectual, than his manner of recognising his friend 
Steinfort. Casar might have so moved and looked, in the Ca- 
pitol, when Brutus stabbed him. The ablest points of Miss Kem- 
ble were her second approach towards the Stranger, her meeting 


| with the two children, and her agonized, humiliated, exhausted self- 


abandonment and despair, while prostrating her form, broken-heart- 
ed herself, at the feet of her broken-hearted husband. Never, at 
once, were so many handkerchiefs in requisition ; and if there were any 
eyes in the house which did not moisten with the rest, they must have 


appertained to the countenance of some hardened contumacious play- 
| b 


goer, whose fountains of feeling had long ceased to flow at the sight 
of theatrical anguish. This class, however, we take it upon ourselves 
to assert were, as they say im congress, a “very small minority.” 
Talking of congress reminds usof Webster. This great man entered 
the theatre on the evening alluded to, probably with the anticipation 
of enjoying a bnef and quiet furlough from the agitations of political 
life. He was mistaken. A young gentleman next him, who knew 
his face, whispered something to the adjoining old lady—the adjoin- 


; ing old lady instantly rolled up her eyes, took a good full view, and 
} then mentioned what she had heard to the old gentleman before her, 


Mr. Green, in describing his injured constitution, and the | 


| the 


| finale, and unanimously insisted 


' wig, (an unsatistactory exhange for her own fair hair,) she 


FOREIGN THEATRICALS 


who stated the fact to the young miss before him, who imparted it 
to the little boy by her side. By this time the faces of all in the box 
were turned towards the eloquent and distinguished statesman, who 
had smuggled himself in among the crowd, on a back seat. The 
whisper ran from lip to lip—eyes, opera-glasses, spectacles, sweet 
faces, sour faces, men and women, boys and girls, soon caught the 
alarm, and, in a short time, Mr. Webster was somewhat in the pre- 
dicament of the sun during an eclipse—the point towards which “the 
up-turned wondering eyes of mortals” were directed; only he was 
not actually in eclipse himself, and they did not scrutinize him, as 
far as we could observe, either with telescopes, or burnt glasses. We 
left the theatre with a settled conviction that Miss Kemble, Mr. Kem- 
ble, and Mr. Webster, were three great persons—and they may gain- 
say us who please. 

AMERICAN THEATRE.—The director of the Italian opera has taken 
this house for a short period. 

Ricumonp-nitt.—The bills of our little friend hold out complicated 
attractions to the lovers of melo-drama and romance. Valentine 
and Orson, Tekeli, Timour the Tartar, leaping, horsemanship, and 
horses, await those not disposed to forget Mr. Barnes. 





-COVENT GARDEN 
AN ACTED ORATORIO. 


We copy from a London newspaper the following account of an 
entertainment of a very novel character, lately produced at this 
theatre: 

“Mr. Rophino Lacy has constructed a drama on the subject of 
Israelites in Egypt, m which he has introduced, with great 
taste and admirable effect, some of the music from Handel's dsraed 
in Eeypt, and a much larger portion of that in Rossini’s Mose in 
Evitto. The principal part, that of Moses, was performed by Mr. 
Philips, Mr. Seguin was Pharaoh, and Mr. Wilson, Aaron; each of 
whom acquitted himself admirably in the execution of the grand and 
striking pieces which belonged to their several parts. Mr. Wood 
played Amenophis, the son of Pharaoh, very reasonably well, but 
without displaying any remarkable improvement over his former 
efforts. Mrs. Wood, as Anai, a Hebrew captive, sustained the prin- 
cipal female character. Where all was excellent it would be idle to 
point out any particular passages, and it would be difficult to say in 
which she sang most delightfully, with the exception of the last mor- 
ceau, “The horse and his nder.”” In this she seemed to surpass her- 
self, and so excited the applause and enthusiasm of the audience, 
that after the eurtain had fallen, and Mr. Bartl vy had announced 
the future performance of the oratorio, they called again for the 
Lon its being re peated. Miss Shir- 
reff played Sinaicle, the queen of Pharaoh; and, notwithstanding 
that the propriety of the part required her to wear a black Egyptian 

Poked 
and acted the part very gracefully, and sang with great taste and 
skill. Miss H. Cawse, as Elizene, the only other female character, 
was remarkably successful in a subordinate part. The performance 
was altogether executed, as far as the actors were concerned, with 
great accuracy and with skill, which could only be the result of verv 
laudable pains; but with the assistance of such an orchestra as wae 


| assembled on this cecasion, it would have been difficult for them to 


go wrong: it was the fullest and most efficient that thie theatre 
could ever boast of. Mr. Mor: was the leader, Messrs. Linley, Dra- 
gonetti, Nicholson, Willman, Hopkins, Platt, and several other verv 
distinguished artists were among the performers; and it need hardly 
be added, thev gave full effect to the magnificent music of the piece. 
The scenery, which is entirely new, beautitul and stmking, and 
the lastseene most remarkably so. It represents the Israelites pur- 
sued by Pharaoh and his host, and saved from destruction by their 








miraculous passage through the Red Sea. The pursuers hang upon 
their rear, and rush after them into the water. The waves then close 
up, the clouds descend, and the F ptian army is ingulfed. After a 
few moments the ¢ louds clear ofl, i the Israelites are discovered 
on the opposite bank, returning thanks to Him whose power has 
rescued them, while the sea is strewn with the trophies of the dis- 


comfited host of theirenemies. This is so well manag 
der it one of the most etlective sceme representations we ever re 


member to have seen. The oratorio then concludes with the chorus. 





as to ren- 


ed 








The horse and his rider.” Itis hardly possible to pri too highly 
the pains which have been bestowed upon the getting-up of this 
piece. The most minute attention appears to have been paid to the 
costumes and accessories, Which are not only highly picturesque but 
vecurate inevery point. In the groupings, the rich dresses of the 
Egyptans, and the more simple, but not less beautiful and gracetvh 
costumes of the Hebrews lend great force to the tableaux. The 
torio was received throughout with unanimous and well-merited 
applause, and was announced for repetition on the Wednesdays and 


Fridays during Lent. The novelty, not less than the intrinsic ex- 
cellence of the performance, leave no doubt that it must prove ex- 
tremely attractive, and if such oratorios as these be produced, the 
days, we fear, are gone in which the public would be content during 
Lent with a few singers, in ordinary dresses, in front of the stage, 
and a back ground of gentlemen in black, finished by the counter- 


feit presentment of an organ as big as that at Harlem. 
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{ display their goods in the air; the windows of the wealthy are 
} also unclosed, and the breathing plants placed in the sun. Dirty- 
G. B.'s lines, How dark the grave appears, are not good enough for | faced, chubby children, ragged, barefoot and hatless, come forth in 
publication. For the fault charged against us in his private note | troops by the cellar doors, and in all the sunshiny places; and the 
we sincerely apologize. As a“ boy of twelve’ he writes beautifully. ne : “te t a 
This picture—'tis a semblance true,” sings the old tune, poor generally wear more cheerful countenances, for they are already 
enjoying their existence more, with less expense. But of all the 
places where these revolutionary proceedings in the weather are 
perceptible, the west side of Broadway perhaps exhibits the most 
changes, in the dresses of the promenaders, masculine and feminine, 
biack and white. It seems that no experience can enlighten cer- 
tain classes upon the fickleness of spring; and every accider tal 
gleam of pleasant weather occurring about the month of April, is 
sure to elicit divers pieces of apparel more peculiarly appropriate to 
the heat of summer. The cumbersome cloak is left behind of a 
morning—then the thin shoe appears in the place cf the boot—in a 
little while a parasol goes gaily along through the sunshine, l 
by-and-by, straw hats and white pantaloons prematurely display 
themselves upou odd-looking persons. We are apt to look with 
some curiosity, if not suspicion, upon your fellow who puts on thin 
pantaloons so early in the season, hoping therey to force on the 
summer. He is like the first swallow. His reasoning powers cannot be 
much cultivated. There musi be something wanting “in the upper 
story ;’’ or else he is only striving after notomety; or perhaps he 
may have a better reason, viz., his thin pantaloons may be thicker 
than his thick ones! Whatever may be the origin of so extraord 
nary a proceeding, we humbly warn our readers against being led too 
easily away by the alluring promises, and tender but deceitful soli 
citations of spring. Let not the expanding buds, the new grass, the 
peeping flowerets; the broad, sull, universal sunshine; the fresh, fra- 
grant, and bland zephyr, delude you into any of these fashion- 
able eccentricities in your apparel. Believe not the appearance of 
theearth; trust not the seducing smiles of the heavens. The whok 
season resembles a lively coquette, full of smiles, airs, and eflecta- 
tions ; and much more ready to make promises than to keep them. 
We have now in our memory an unhappy wretch, whom we re 
cently met in the course of an afternoon peregnnation. He was 
hastening homeward, shivering in a pair of white trowsers, pumps, 
and thin cotton stockings; his nose turned blue, and his coat but- 
toned desperately every button, to the very throat. Do not, we en 
treat, be too rash in taking down stoves, and abandoning thick 
| stockings. Remember the words of the far, in Romeo and Juhet 
' “Wisely and slow; they stumble that run fast.” 


Washing the sireets.—It is a pity that a promenade so thronged | 
as Broadway, with loot-passengers, omnibuses, carriages, carts, and 
SATURDAY, APRIL 6, 1833. other vehicles, should be rendered almost a nuisance by feeble and 
TSS SS = ~ | misdirected endeavours to cleanse it. As the city cannot be at ones 
The Weather.— Yes, the weather. Old as the subject is, hack- | supplied with water, would it not be well to have hose attached to 
nied and worn out, we do, nevertheless, love to watch its changes, the hydrants, so that the streets may be washed as well as swept 
and their effects both on the rolling earth and us, her self-satisfied sidewalks, kennels and all? This should be done two or thre 
inhabitants. Only the other day we were dilating on the cold; our times a week, tll it washed out the stigma, which begs to be 
pen ran on furs, cloaks, over-shoes, sleighs, a cheerful fire, and all deemed indelible on the fame of New-York, of its being irretrievably 
that; now, away with the appendages of the frowning old tyrant “a filthy city.” From such a permanent reputation let the eommon 
winter: all our habits are gradually undergoinga change. The fire | council preserve us. Their present practice of sending around scaven- | 
sinks in the grate, and burns dimly and unnoticed; the heavy cloak gers to sweep up the cért in dry heaps, without removing if, merely | 
hangs unregarded in the hall; people come in from the open air now — scatters the dust, and rather augments the evil. We unhappy edi 
with noses of a natural colour; the earth is brightening everywhere, — tors, who do not often mde in coaches, and seldom get a chance to | 
and we actually forgot about forty thousand little contemptible per- , taste the fresh air of the fields, do earnestly wish at least to escape 
plexities which have been stinging us for several weeks like aswarm present suffocation. 
of hungry musketoes, on discovering the other morning a dash of ten- 
der green grass on the sunny side of an old board fence. Yes, we 
forgot the multifarious and ever-multiplying throngs of every-day 
evils, dislikes and disappointments. We remembered our old, boy 
days; our lingerings by such warm delicious places on our way to 
school; the reluctance with which we tore ourselves away at the 
eound of the hateful bell; a hundred—a thousand sunny reminis- 
cences rose up warmly in our tired, chilled heart, and we did invo- 
luntarily enjoy all a schvol-boy’s simple delight at this first footstep 
of spring—a compamion endeared to our thoughts by innumerable 
recollections of tranquil, solitary enjoyment. The season now over 
the country begins to exhibit itself in a thousand agreeable forms. 
A shade of lovely verdure enlivens the fields; the buds are breaking 
beautifully out from the juicy branches; in the gardens the simple 
snowdrop—the crocus, sprinkling the brown earth with many co- 
lours—the yellow daffodil—the fragrant mezercon, with its flower 
before the leaf, already appear—graceful harbingers of the most 
welcome of seasons; and soon they will be followed by the modest 
violet, the lowly heart's ease, the golden adonis, the crimson pwony, 
hyacinths, tulips, and all the beautiful and vancgated embellish- 
ments of nature. 
In the barn-yards now the cattle rest themselves with ardent 
gratification. The contented hen digs a hole in the gravel, and lies, 
in enviable and luxurious idleness, in the general sunshine; and the 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


* Oh never more my heart may feel 
The fondness of a lover's zeal.” 


The little by H. A. L. commencing, Sweet is the hour when na- 
ture’s self at rest, is quite pretty, and shall appear, with our thanks. 

Julio's lines, compose doy moonlight, we think must hare been copied 
in the dark. The chirography is illegible. 

The reply to Miss Daridson’s Address to the morning is refused. 

Lines to my sister, by L. Y. E. also refused. 

The outcast’s farewell, is on file for insertion. 

A. G. J.—How beauuitul this night, is declined. 

White hair, by W. is uninteresting. 

T. to a kitten, shall be inserted. 

We close our notices to correspondents this week, although a number 
remain unanswered, with the subjoined letter. We are sorry, 
really, but the writer is good-humoured, and we like his forgiving 
nature. Would it be too much to ask him to try once more? 


GentLemen—I have had a very particular desire, something like 
a year past, to see some coruscation of my genius displayed in your 
columns. For this purpose I have sent on at different times several 
communications in prose and verse. I have tried in vain all the va- 
rious kinds of composition. My first was in the style of the Sketch 
Book—it would not do—and al! the notice I had taken of this very 
laboured production was contained in the flippant remark, “C—I is 
under the table.” Well, I tried again. Now I came out in the Ad- 
disonian style. Here, too, the fates were against me, and I was ad- 
vised to ‘try again.” My next effort was in poetry. I sent on a 
most beautiful sonnet, entitled “Moonlight at Niagara’’—again I 
was “under the table.”’ My next effort in blank verse met with the 
same fate. Well, thought I, these editors must have a truly perverted 
taste; but perhaps they are jealous of my rising abilities, and wish 
to smother the giant in his cradle. The “ cacoethes scribendi,”’ still 
hangs about me; I have an insuperable longing to see myself reflected 
in the pages of the Mirror. Now, Mr. Editor, or Messrs. Editors, 
for I suppose one must petition the whole tribunal, to meet with suc- 
cess, all | have to say is, that if youdo not put this letter in the Mirror, 
['il—no matter what. But really it is too bad for me to waste time 
and talents, and yet receive no reward. This is my last tnal, there- 


fore be merciful. Very respectfully, yours, C—1. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
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| On dits.—It is reported that the lovely belle who rejected thirty 
gentlemen at Washington, during the last session of congress, is 
caught at last. We are not at liberty to add more at present | 

An eloquent and esteemed divine has received, it is said, an urgent 
and unanimous call from a congregation in a neighboring city. Ru 
mour expresses many fears lest he should accept the wvitation. His 
absence would, indeed, be heavily felt. 

We hear, with regret, that a gallant ornament of the army has 
soheited permission of the government to leave a responsible post, 
which he has oceupied with marked honour and success for a nui 
ber of vears past. 

Two volumes of essays are, we understand, about to be given to 
the world, of the suecess of which the moet lively anticipations are 
entertained among those acquainted with the abilities of the author 

It is reported that an eminent counsellor of the New-York bar is | 
on the brink of an alliance with one of his lovely and wealthy chents, | 


whose divorce he was not long since so successful in procuring | 

! 

In the course of the approaching summer a new daily paper, upon | 

a broad and liberal plan, with a heavy capital, and unusually exten- 

sive arrangements, both foreign and domestic, is contemplated in 
this city. It is to be devoted to commerce, literature, and politics. 





The Glec.—We fee! pleasure in recording the opunon of our intelli- 
gent contemporary, the New-York Albion, on the subject of a musical | 
cock swaggers and struts about in his fine regimentals, with super- | club of amateurs, called “ The Glee.” These gentlemen perform every | 
added dignity, his great soul shining through every look and action, | week privately, and sometimes admut a select number of friends. | 
lifting his feet as if the very earth were not good enough for him to | Their last entertainment was given in the city saloon, in Broadway, 
tread on; and ever and anon slapping his martial sides triumphantly | and elicited the most lively signs of gratification. We extract the para- 
with his wings, and challenging all the world with high-sound- ; graph from the Albion, as a very honourable testimonial in their favor: 
ing exclamations. Ah, happy fellow! he is your only philosopher. We were much gratified on Thursday evening in listening to the 
He enjoys life truly. He has no books to balance—no notes to pay | amateur club, called the Glee, who received theu friends at the city 

no duns to meet—no bills in chancery to draw—no articles to | galoon. in Broadway, opposite St. Paul's. An excellent selec tion 
write—no proofs to read, nothing but to rove about all day whither- | was made from some of the sweetest harmonies of the language, and 
soever he pleaseth; free from trouble, debts, labour, fear, dyspepsia, | the vocalists did ample justice to the trio “ When shall we three meet 
tailor’s and shoemaker's bills, laws, bonds, house-rent, and all the | again;” the giees “ When winds breath soft,’ * Mynheer Van Dunck,” 
numerous fiends engendered to haunt the citizen of a civilized com- , “ Strike the Harp in praise of Bragela,”’ which were well performed, 
munity. Happy fellow! Even now we hear thy voice—the out- ,; and commanded the warmest expressions of applause from a nume- 
breaking of a great, independent, happy heart; and, as we ply the | rous and ve ry fashionable auditory. It is delightful to us, to attend 
inky quill, here in this sunless, narrow apartment—as we remember, | these soirees, when amateurs are masters of their science, for there 
that eo last year we were thus plying it; and anticipate that next | js a frie ndship in the entertainment that we in vain look for at strict- 
year, if among the living, we shall be even so plying it still: we do ly professional concerts. The gentlemen of the club, have tuned their | 
justice to thy noble character, we envy thy happy lot. | voices very correctly, and taught their cars “the mystery and magic 

In the city, the evidences of the season are numerous, although of , of harmony,” and we can assure them, that their listeners wil be 
a different description. The shopkeepere ding open their doors and glad of a frequent opportunity of applauding their talents 





Pure water—concluded.—It is estimated, as we believe is generally 
understood, that a fund of fro millions of dollars will be adequate to al! 
the purposes incidental to the expense of introducing water from the 
Bronx or Sawmill nver, or, what we should suppose a safer and 
more advisable plan, from a junction of both. This is snid to be 
quite practicable; and that the united strength of the two streams 
would furnish an abundent supply for any amount of population 
that can ever be expected to reside on the island, we presume will 
scarcely admit of a doubt. And in using the term abundant supply, 
we mean such quantity as shall meet every requirement, whether of 
a public or of a private nature—such, indeed, as shall prove inex 
haustible in case of an emergency of any kind, but more particular- 
ly that of fire. On this point it is unnecessary to enlarge; fori ut 
were not a self-evident position, the indelible impressions left on the 
minds of the citizens by numberless distressing affections, (not afew 
of which have proved se overwhelming as to destroy the entire de 
pendence, and blast every future hope of thousands upon thousands, ) 
would themselves furnish an argument ag incontestable as the re- 
collection of the circumstances is painful. It is a theme too melan 
choly for contemplation, and the mind turns from it with loathing 

But leaving out of view the infinite importance of a safeguard 
against a devouring chanent—which by the by ts greatly strength- 
ened from the acknowledged fact, that a large portion of our modern 
buildings are letle else than frail shells—we would ask, what can be 
more desirable than to see our gutters and side-walks daily cleansed, 
and to be relieved from the offensiveness which assails us at almost 
every step in warm weather? Is not our health materially affected 
by constantly inhaling these deletenous exhalatons? Are we not 
deprived of one of the highest enjoyments of life, arising from the 
irksome necessity of using an article as nauseating to the taste as 
is prejudimal to the system? And is not an immense portion of the 
population, from this circumstance alone, driven to the use of ardent 
spints, in order to correct the otherwise repulsive libation? And has 
it not, moreover, led to numberless instances of confirmed mtempe- 
rance? In short, have not these things long since boon a thousand 
umes retterated as a scandalous reproach to the city? 

We are aware that d 
in one of the daily gavettes, (and on no account would we accuse 


ring the past year, some sagacious monitor 





hum of being influcweed by sinister motines,) objected to the plan of 
ntrodneang water from Westchester, under the alarming pretence 
that the streams on that huh, undulated, and healthful region, might 
be impregnated with “frog spittle,’ and other strange umpurities 
His observations never merited a serious re ply; and even uf they did, 
he nought learn from the humblest individual in Philadelphia, that the 
water which supplics that eity, and which is a theme of universal 
commendation, is taken from a river flowing for a hundred miles 
or more through one of the most populous distnets, reeciving in ite 
course the enure dramings of the country, which abounds with every 
species of mpunty; and yet who was ever guilty of the folly of call 
ng public attention to an olyection so fuule ?) Whe does not know 
that such sngwestions are perfectly mdiculous ? Who soignorant as to 
require to be told that im most cases running water is more whole- 
some, as well as softer, than that obtained from almost any other 
source? Such we at least believe to be the fact, and such we have 
no doubt will be found to be t truth 

Leaving the consiaerations of health, comfort, clean habitations 
and general safety, we now come to that which, judging from the 
prevailing complexion of things, is deemed to be paramount to all 
others. namely, inferest. Two millions of dollars, the sum sceming 
ly fixed by public opinion, at five per cent. would be one hundred 
To illustrate our positions, and as far 





thousand dollars per annum 


as possible to satisfy those who are willing to devote their attention 
to the subject, we take occasion to refer back to the period of 1790 
when it appears the population was thirty-three thousand, In 1830, 
after an interval of forty vears, we numbered more than two hun- 
dred thousand, an inercase probably unrivalled by any other city in 
the world. Should we assume this as the ratio of increase for the 
forty succeeding veara, we bohold the astonishing number of more 
than one million two hundred thousand inhabitants! But however 
FAN LUNG Sori individuals may be in ther wew of statistics, we ap- 
prehend this could not be considered a fair calculation We will 
therefore admit what we think a rational conclusion, and put down 
the number at the expiration of another forty years at seven hundred 
thousand. In this we presume we are justified in any view of the 
case. Let ue then suppose that of this number there will be seventy 
thousand families whe should pay annually six dollars, (and we 
maintain that every householder ought to contribute at least that 
sum.) the amount would be four hundred and twenty thousand, But 
take into view the very considerable additional sums that 
fully paid by persons of various callings, such as 
other public houses of every description, toge- 

© number of manufacturing establishments and 
other concerns requring large supples of water, and also for the 
shipping in the harbour, the amount could not fall short of an aver- 
age of eqyrlit dollars for eac hfaruly. This would produce a yi arly 
income of five hundred and siaty thousand dollars, Throwing off, 
however, the odd sixty thousand dollars to cover expenses, losses, 
or overcharge, the clear proceeds would be five hundred thousand 
dollars, which would give to the corporation, after disbursing the in- 
terest, a net annual revenue of four hundred thousand dollars. The 
value of the stock would then be not less than fire for one, and would 
command that price in the mark ot. 

Every citizen who revolves this matter carefully in his mind, will 
readily perceive its pressing as well as growing importance, and the 
duty which calls so umperatively for its speedy accomplishment, 
Considerations too imposing to be longer overlooked, unite in calling 
for it—our ordinary enjoyments and comforts, with the means of 
cleanliness and the preservation of health, and as a shield from pes- 
tilence, and a protection from those heavy misfortunes which are of 
such frequent occurrence by means of fires, The character of the 
city is deeply committed in this business, and it is full time that the 
stigma which bas so long and so disreputably adbered to ite skirts, 


should be washed off —Communicated. 
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AND YE SHALL WALK IN SILK ATTIRE. 


AS SUNG BY MISS EMMA GILLINGHAM, WITH THE GRACES INTRODUCED BY JOHN PATTON. 
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2d—1 would ma’? walk in silk attire, 
Nor braid wi’ gems my hatr, 
Gin he whose faith is pledced wi! mine, 
Were wrang’l and grieving «air. 
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From infancy he loved me still, 
And still my heart shall prove 
How weel it can those vows fulfil, 

Which first repaid his love. 
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I would na*® walk in silk attire, 
Nor braid wi? cems my hairs 

Gin he whose faith is pledged wi? mine, 
Were wrang'd and grieving sair. 








SALMAGUNDI 


D’Archenholtz, in his Tblecu de lAneleterre, 
asserts that an Englishman may be discovered any- 





ry to our nation far great 
thern timbrels. Itis a doubtful question, whether 





r than forty of these lea- 


nature, we should have a copious chapter to write 
of the opposition to new discoveries. The illustn- 
ous name of Vesalims in the study of anatomy, who 


Spring. where, if he be observed at table, because he places the devil brought febaceo into Eng land in a coach, 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT his fork on the left side of his plate; a Frenchman, | for both apy ’ He after- | was incessantly persecuted by the public prejudices 
by using the fork alone, without the knife; a Ger- wards complai foriner- | agamst dissection—of Harvey, in the discovery of 


‘Tis sweet, in the green spring, 
To gaze upon the wakening fields around ; 


man, by planting it perpendicularly into lis plate; 
and a Russian, by using it as a toothpick. 


from the nice manners of the stately Venetians. 





+ ly to keep from ten to a hundred proper serving 


men, they now made the best shift, anc tor the sake 


This satmst of the man- | 


the circulation of the blood—of Lady W. Montague, 
in her introduction of the practice of inoculation, 


and contemned 


| 
Ma Birds in the thicket sing, } , of their coach and horses, had only “a butterfly | and, more recently, that of vaccination—and the 
Winds whisper, waters prattle trom the ground ; TOOTHPICES page, a trotting fuotman, and a_ stiff-drinking |! ridicule of the invention of gas | cht, are sufficient 
A thousand odours rise, | Seem to have come in with forks, as youngerbro- | coachman, a cook, a clerk, a steward, anda butler, | evidence that objects of the highest importanee to 
Breathed up from biossoms of a thousand dies. |! thers of the table, and seem to have been borrowed | which hath forced an army of tall fellows to the, mankind, on ther first appearaace, were slighted 

' 

| 


Shadowy, and close, and cool, 
The pine and poplar keep their quiet nook ; 


This nnplement was anathematised as the fantasti- 








gate-houses”’ or pnsens 
further observes, that as soon as 


ners of the town 





Commercial indastry- 









| * tee) . ] ’ } } ’ 
Forever fresh and full, . . a ut . the ~ _— sone, the Italt- a man was knighted, his ladv was lamed for ever r ae t Al ar 
are wneus an n { a 1 ' , > an naceoun ” See! nit ‘ ‘ ant ft Alacdin ms that 
Shines, at their feet, the thirst-inviting brook ; Wwe , ‘| n ! ~~ an. ne of the last actions of and could not on any ae cou t | een bh in a ; . rea _ tat ty 5 ‘ - bie * ey black 
And the soft herbage seems (bes nar es the first, when pre ern r for his execution, coach As the females had becn accustomed to ro- | ‘ » mt Ss desk Mu the § ‘ op Py _ ouve bead Mack, 
Spread for a place of banquets aud of dreams. was to give away his gold toothpick as a presentor) bust exercise on foot of on horseback, they were | Who people the atinosphere of earth, it puts in mo 
memorial to some Individual on the seafluld now ferced to substitute a domestic artificial exer- mat the antipodes. It builds palaces in the wil- 
‘ A 
Thou, who alone art fair, mvs cise in their garden. He proceeds—“'They use | derness, ane es in the furest; and collects every 
“4 rs . . e* » . ° - y 7 
And whom alone I love, art far away ! . . eens more dilience in matching their coach-borses than | Splendour, and every refinement of luxury, from the 
Unless thy smile be there, On their first invention, offered a fruitful source jy the marnage of ther sons and « hters.” The! fingers of subse wt tol. Kings of the east are 
It makes me sad to see the earth 90 gay; of declamation as an inordinate luxury, particular- — water-poet, were he now living, might have ac- ves of the lar winds blow, the seas roll, 
I care not if the train ly among the ascetics of monkieh Spain. The ,powlederd. that if. in the chanves of time, some! only to work the behest of its master 
Of leaves, and flowers, and zephyrs yo again. Spanish biographer of Don Juan of Austria, des- trades disappear, other trades rise up, and in an| : 
é , enbing that golden age, the good old times - = } Moderu devotions 
show “ exchange of modes of | istry the nation loses 
History of domestic things. they only used “earts drawn by oxen, riding nothi The hands which, like Taylor's, rowed BY THE LATE PHILIP FRENEAU 
t? 7 ‘ ’ t.” her . ' , oF 7 aS ' 
FORKS . manner to court, notices that it was fo a boats, came to drive coa hes: these comp nerson Toc! uren I went, with good intent, 
necessary to prohibit coaches by a roval proclama- j P } " SS P nr and = 
: ; : PeOCenens : ) es, unawares, s ans thems s o hear Sar do p and pray; 
Ave an Italian invention, and, in the days of tion, “to such a heiwht was this infer a} | novelties, unawares, always answer themselv y To hea yrado preach and pra , 
Re ° 3 an . ‘we ; tS tHe rice fot, Qur satinst affords us a most pros us View o But objects there, black, brown, and fair, 
Queen Bess, were a perfect novelty in England.) which has dene so much injury to Castile.” In this : ‘ seie adi ese esac Tar and heart a different way 
At the close of the sixteenth cent ry, our ances- stvle nearly every domestic novelty has |} 1A ns ps a 8 - l ee —o seen” age eee enone . 
tors, in eating, made free use of their finvers, as the | tacked ig tealeteis taaicabedl in Candin tue 6 : tue gaintuliest about the town fies Patty's fan. Miss Mo!!v’s man, 
. . : — wee U6 ast eu ° ? cr and r 1 cheek - 
Turkish noblesses at present do. They were, in- |! duction of coaches could only have been felt b TOBACCO. With powdered hair and dimpled cheek ; 
a, eleate » a . ss Brnuiget es, that once maa i 
deed, moat indehicate at their tables, scattering on rveyors of certs and oxen for a morning's It was thought at the time of its introducti n| M Br - westhgdied. pee hag aoa 
the table-cloth all their bones and parings. To pu- |The same circumstances occurred in) Engle mtn Gaolend ¢ t ' ay Of Fopling with his har so sleek. 
L t f u ti irred i ngland 1 england, t th ation woul t i > } 
nfy themselves from the filthy condition of their’) When coaches began to be kept by the gentry, or gh ~~. “ f ; ba = ~ he . ad 1 cs P Embroidered gowns, and playhouse tanee 
N ‘ © ge 0 i ise ¢ aacco. « t cs. 
tables, the servant bore a long wooden “ voiding || were hired out, a powerful party found “ their oceu i € \. Bec cee : alls ‘ " a Estranged al! hearts trom heaven too wide 
Ay » a] rf ar ound Ir OCeU- ie newly unported les addk all ranks : 
knife,” by which he seraped the fragments from) pation gone.” Ladies . oe } _seaglensialh a ieee » 1 felt most odd, this house of God 
j HN ~ ey’ io Hs dies would no longer nde on pil- | money spent in smoke is unknown,” says a writer 
the table into a basket, called “a voider Beau- |! ions behind their foot - j ab | i , Should all be flutter, pomp, and pride. 
mont and Fletcher describe the thi Yehind their footmen; and judges and counsel- | of that day, who feared there were more than seven — _—e aie 
¢ esclib ie thing- lors, fromm their inns, would be no longer conve yed thousand houses in the trade of tobacco. James Now, prav be wise, no prayers shall mse 


“They sweep the table with a wooden dagger.” 


In Germany, the use of forks was long ridiculed, 
and seme uncleanly saints actually preached 

gainst the unnatural custom, “as an insult on Pro- 
vidence not to touch our meat with our fingers.’ 
The use of the fork was ridiculed as a strange atlecta 





by water to Westminster-hall, or jog on, with all 
their gravity, on a poor palfrey. Taylor, the water- 
poet and man, wrote an invective against coaches, 
dedicated to all gneved with “the world running 
on wheels.” Taylor also wrote a tract, in which 
is the following :—" Within our memories, our no- 
tility and gentry could nde well im ! 





the first made an attempt to allay the extravagance, | 
in hie memorable “counter blast to tobacco.” His | 
majesty vainly endeavoured to terrify his hege chil- | 
dren, by saying that “they were making sooty} 
kitchensin their inward hearts, soiling and injecting | 
them with an unctuous kind of soot, as hath been ! 


0 


l'o heaven—where hearts are not sincere 
No church was made for Cupid's trade ; 

Then why these arts of ogling here? 
Since time draws nigh, when you and I 

At church, st claun the sexton’s care! 
Leave e at home, whene’er you come, 






oral . , 7 unted, and some found m some great tobacco eate i : Po meow a ame ie noe there! 
tion for a long time in ngtand ; and it does not ap- |! times walk on foot, gallaniy attended with four ers oo etc t tobacco eaters, that after their To pay to ven your offerings there 
pear to have been much u for satatintinal ee hr Meese . i death wer 1 
_ © Deed MmiCh Used Yelore Lie Testoration. | score brave fellows m blue coats; which was a glo- Were we further to carry on a speculation of this | GEORGE P. SCOTT & CO. PRINTERS. 





